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Chief Editor’s Note 


In view of the Geo-political setting of Kashmir, the Centre of Central 
Asian Studies was established in 1978, in the University of Kashmir 
and its scope was further widened and was declared as an Area Study 
Centre by the University Grants Commission of India. 


Central Asian connection of Kashmir is as old as the history of 

the civilisations of this part of the world, which is substantiated by the 
Archaeological and Archival records. However, it was not one way traffic. 
Kashmir in her own way contributed to the enrichment of Central Asian 
Culture. Central Asia welcomed the Buddhist Acharayas of Kashmir while 
the Sufis of Central Asia were instrumental in spreading Islam. Waves after 
waves of fortune seekers, merchants, sages, seekers of truth, adminis¬ 
trators, soldiers and men of imagination frequented the then International 
High Ways. The Silk Route system linking the East with the West 

dicT not carry the merchants and their caravans alone but served even 

a greater purpose of mobilisation of men, movements of ideas, and 

scientific and technological developments from one region to other. 

Kashmir had also the privelege of being an important halting place; 
and one of the three important routes passed through Kashmir. As a 
matter of fact this route called Shah Rahi - Abrasheem was life line for 
the prestigious Shawl Industry of Kashmir. Merchant Community of 
Kashmir had monopolized the world trade of the entire shawl wool 
producing area and worked under an organised guild system. 

The Kashmir merchant community had carved a significant place in the 
region and their help was sought by the Begs of Turkistan and Chinese 
administrators of the region alike in order to establish their respective 
claims. HJwever, the circumstances in the 19th century forced them to 
sever their Central Asian links. 



The contribution of Kashmir to the world heritage has its own 
significance. The fourth Buddhist Council held in Kashmir had everlasting 
imprints on Buddhism. Buddhism as a living religion can be seen in 
Ladakh even today. 

The excavations at Burzahome, Hoinar, Hutmur and Harwan reveal its 
own story of the continuity of the cultural stream. The finds suggest 
that the Kashmir civilization is in no way less important than that 
of Harapa and Indus Valley Civilizations. 

On account of its significant persian connections, including its 
contribution to creative Persian literature, Kashmir was well called 
Irani-Sageer by scholars in Mediaeval ages. The literature produced 
on '-Sufism, Poetics, Sciences etc. during this period deserve special 
attention of the scholars. 

Coming to the modern period of reformation, abortive coup-d’etat and 
reorganisation of the Soviet Central Asian Republics, further enhance 
the scope of this research Centre. 

The Journal, therefore, can provide a forum for the scholars interes¬ 
ted in any field of the Central Asian panorama. 


Prof. A. M. Matoo 
Chief Editor 
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THE PARTICIPATION OF TSARIST MUSLIM PARTIES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS IN THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION, 1895-1917 

ZAFAR IMAM* 


Today the Soviet Union is ranked fifth among the countries that 
contain a sizeable population with Muslim background. On a rough 
estimate there are about twenty-five million people with Muslim back¬ 
ground, nearly 9 percent of the entire Soviet population living in the 
USSR today. However, these twenty-five million people need not be 
necessarily considered in religious terms. They certainly can be seen as 
a distinct socio-cultural community belonging to a Common Turko- 
Iranian-Mongol social-cultural heritage of the past. Further, a distinct 
economic dimension was added to this common cultural heritage as a 
result of their colonial exploitation under the Tsarist rule. 


It is interesting to note that V. I. Lenin, the leader of the revo¬ 
lution in Russia and the founder of the Soviet state, was not averse 
to using the term “muslims” for the non-Russian people other than 
Christian and Jews etc. Although Lenin’s writings on religion say little 
on Islam one does come across in these as early as during the Duma 
period, with his observation on “ Muslim Duma deputies ” or ‘Muslim 
nationalities’. Further, during his exile abroad, Lenin also had studie 
the socio-economic conditions of the Volga Tatars and Muslims in 
Russian Turkistan; for instance he took copious notes from Otto H. 
Otzche’s article on Russian Turkistan during his stay in Zurich. More¬ 
over, as it is generally known, immediately after the October Revolution, 
Lenin and the new Soviet state showed special concern for the 

Muslim psyche of the population in Turkistan, Central Asia and Trans- 
Caucasia The essential point is to grasp the fact that the common 


- i mam is Professor and Director of Soviet Studies 
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historical socio-cultural categorisation of the Tsarist population with 
Muslim background was subsumed in Lenin’s thinking as well. And to¬ 
day we need not be hesitant to use the term Muslims of Tsarist 
Russia. It is preisely in this very framework that we have used the 
term Muslims of the Tsarist Empire” in our paper. 

On the eve of the First World War, there were about eighteen 
million Muslims living in the Tsarist Empire. They were concentrated 
in three main regions of the empire; (i) the Ural-Kazan-Volga region; 
(ii) Central Asia; and (iii) Trans-Caucasia. The largest concentration 
was in Central Asia which included nomads and scmi-r.cmads, the 
Kirghiz and the Kazakhs. The Tatars and the Bashkirs lived in the 
Ural-Kazan-Volga region, and the rest—the Azeri Turks, the Tatars, and 
the Persians in Trans-Caucasia. A Majority of these Muslims, about 75 
percent of them, belonged to the various Turkic groups. The Muslims 
of Russia were thus spread over the vast expanse of the Tsarist Empire. 
Moreover, there was no ethnic or linguistic unity among them even 
among the Turkic groups; so much so that the spread of Islam among 
them was also not uniform. The Azerbaijanians embraced Islam in the 
seventh century; the Turkestanis in the eighth; the Tatars in the thir¬ 
teenth; and the Adjars of Southern Georgia in the sixteenth. Part of 
bhazia became Muslim in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

6 Northern Caucasians, too, were converted to Islam about the 
seventeenth and eighteenth Centuries. 

and ^ ew ise, there was much diversity and variation in the levels 
n quality of their socio-economic development and cultural heritage, 
mong the Muslims, the Tatars of Ural-Kazan-Volga and the Crimes 
were the most developed; at the other extreme, the nomads of Kirghizia 
the ^'^ a * < ^ stan had no written language till 1900. The Tadzhiks and 
z eks had a highly developed cultural tradition and were most 
semi-no^ am ° n ® Central Asian Muslims; and the Kazakhs, though 
s except in the fertile Ferghan region, were a homogeneous 
group with a proud historic past. 

Under the conditions of colonial domination, the socio-economic 
oimations of an enslaved people usually get deformed and remain 
un ei developed. The national liberation movements of an enslaved people 
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are also affected by such socio-economic formations. On the one hand, 
the exigencies of colonial exploitation (railways, industries, land resettle¬ 
ment, etc.) generate their own contradictions (new social classes, modern 
nationalism, etc.), and these very contradictions in their turn unleash 
more and newer contradictions (clash of ideas and interests among newly 
emerging social classes of an enslaved people etc.). 

The Muslims of the Tsarist Empire were no exception to these 
social processes; nor was Tsarist colonial rule over them. Although one 
might agree that Tsarist colonial rule had its own peculiar features and 
was a harbinger of a new sccial order among the subjugated peoples, 
this paper is not concerned with that issue. For our purposes, it is 
important to highlight the fact that the preserce of a large number of 
Russians in Tsarist colonies, about two million, activated the process 
of social development among the Muslims of Russia—the more so in 
view of the fact that a large majority of these Russians, being indus¬ 
trial workers, petty traders, and shopkeepers, middle professionals and 
small peasants, were rot a part of the colonial exploitation machinery. 
Indeed, they were, unlike the British in India, themselves subject to 
one of the worst forms of exploitation even in non-British regions. It 
is very naive to assert, as most Western scholars of the subject do, 
that the fermentation of ideas and socio-political movements among the 
Muslims of Russia was an alien phenomenon, purely superimposed by 
the Russians, in particular by the Russian revolutionaries. Not to speak 
of revolts of the Central Asians and the Tatars in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, even the socio-political history of 1890-1917 of the 
Muslims of Russia belies this exercise in naivety. The Russians, parti¬ 
cularly the local Russian w'orkers and a part of the intelligentsia in 
exile, did play a crucial, even decisive, role in their history of this 
period—a fact which is generally acknowledged. What is not acknowledged 
so readily, However, is the role of the enslaved people themselves—viz. 
The Muslims of Russia in the shaping of their own destiny. Not that 
there was unity ofaproach and purpose among them, and certainly they 
were subjected to social contradictions among themselves. The struggle 
between the obscurantists and the reformists between the reformists and the 
modernists, and, finally, between the bourgeoisie and a sect’.on of the social 
democratic intelligentsia and proletarian elements—these are basic features of 
their socio-political history of 1890-1917, features which must be viewed 
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against the background of colonial rule and the impact of the prog¬ 
ressive and revolutionary ideas of the Russians on them. 

Such was the mosaic of Tsarist Muslim population, understand!’ngly 
enough the overall backwardness of Tsarist Muslims militated against 
their participation and support enmass in revolutionary movements. 
It is well known that Pan-Islamic ideas, bourgeois tendencies, 
religious orthodoxy, and ethnic tribal influences, all these were the 
common hallmarks of Tsarist Muslims. In organistional terms these 
trends generated modern reforms movement, like the Jadiclist movement 
and brought them closer to such political parties as cadets, during the 
last days of the empire. Yet one does find germination and develop¬ 
ment of socialist ideas among them. Likewise there were notable instances 
of their participation in the revolutionary movement during the two and 
a half decades preceding the October Revolution. Admittedly there were 
no organised Muslim political parties or a well-directed programme 
of action. Apart from the problem of socio-economic backwardness, yet 
another reason may be that the crucial months, preceding the October 
Revolution in Petrograd were generally witnessed Confusion and lack of 
coordination in provinces and centres lying outside the traditional urban 
perimeters of Tsarist Empire. 

This paper is an attempt at piecing together an important element 
of the history of the non-Russian peoples of the Tsarist empire, it is 
not true, nor is it intended to show here, the socialist ideas and move¬ 
ments exercized a decisive and preponderant influence on the Tsarist 
Russian Muslims; yet the historical relevance of socialist ideas and 
movements for the Tsarist Muslims and the participatory role of a 
sizea le section of them in the October Revolution must not be brought 
into focus. Indeed, in view of the vast diversity in the levels of socio¬ 
economic development among the Russian Muslims and their peculiar 
varieties, it was impossible that they should do so. Yet the origin of 
socia ism and development of revolutionary movements among the 
Muslims of Russia cannot be treated totally as alien or irrelevant. Its 
importance and relevance is shown by the success of the revolutionary 
movement of October 1917 and later in the building of a Socialist 
society in the USSR. 
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We shall undertake these points of enquiry by examining the 
problem in the three main regions of the Tsarist Empire where the 
Muslims were concentrated. 

Ural-Kazan-Volga Region 

By the beginning of the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
Kazan Guberina (i. e. the Volga-Ural region) had emerged as one of 
the main industrial centres in Tsarist Russia. As the Table below shows, 
during 1895 - 1905 Kazan Guberina witnessed rapid industrialization: 1 


Year 

Number of factories 
and mills 

Number of workers 

1896 

176 

10, 424 

1900 

234 

13, 397 

1904 

326 

15, 018 


It was also about this time, i. e. towards the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century, that the Tatar proletariat came on the scene. At the 
beginning of the twentieth century, Tatar workers constituted about 
10 to 12 percent of the total work force in the industries of Kazan 
Guberina. 2 In some factories, like the Alafuzov factory, they were as 
much as 60 percent of the total workers employed. However, many 
Tatar peasants left for the Urals, Baku, and other new industrial 
centres in search of jobs. On the eve of the First World War, Tatar 
workers numbered between 100,000 and 150,000 and they were thus 
fourth in numerical importance after the Russians, the Poles, and the 
Jews. By 1914, their largest concentration were in the Donets basin and 
the industrial regions of the Urals. In the Tatar region of Volga, Tatar 
workers did not exceed more than 5,000. The number of Tatars working 
in Trans-Caucasia was smaller still. 3 

A large majority of Tatar workers were semi-peasants employed 
in seasonal jobs and in the lowest of the non-skilled jobs at that. 
Their working conditions were extremely severe compared with those of 
the Russians. Indeed they suffered under a double form of exploitation— 
capitalist expolitation and national oppression. 
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However, industrial development in the Tatar region of Russia 
only marginally effected the agrarian structure there. For example, in 
the beginning of the twentieth century, 90 percent of the people still 
lived in the villages; and 60 percent of the Tatar peasants had no cattle 
for ploughing. 


Numerically speaking, in 1916 the Tatars consituted 32.6 percent 
of the population in Kazan Guberina, whereas the Russians were 33.8 
percent. However, 17 percent of the Tatars were literate by the end of 
the nineteenth century, 4 and thus their cultural level was higher than 
that of the other nationalities of the Tsarist Empire. 


At the Alafuzov factory, where the Tatars constituted about 60 
percent of the total work force, the first workers’ strike took place as 
early as 1891. 5 Many more such strikes took place during 1891-1901 
in several places where the Tatars formed a substantial part of the 
total work force. A Marxist group was already in operation at Kazan 
by 1898 under the leadership of N. E. Fedoseev. 6 (A lyrical account 
of its early activities is given by Gorky in one of the volumes of his 
famous trilogy, My University ) Similar groups were active at Samara, 
Saratov, and Orenburg by 1900; and a local branch of the Russian 
Social Democratic Labour party (RSDLP) was founded about the same 
time at Kazan. Kazan witnessed the first big political demonstration 
of students and workers in March 1901. 7 


Under the influence of the Kazan Committee of the RSDLP a 
workers union called the Tatar Printing Workers’ Union was formed 
• The Union of Tatar Commercial Employees came into exis¬ 
tence three years later. Both these unions were to play important roles 
the ievolutionary movements of 1905. 


Although the Kazan Committee of the RSDLP comprised mainly 
ussians, some Tatar Muslim workers of the Alafuzov factory—such as 
lalabanov, Yamzin, and Babaev—had already taken part in the strikes 
of 1901-2. Moreover, by 1902-3, a few young Tatar Muslim intellec- 
tuals had already become members of the RSDLP. Notable among 
them was Husein Yamash (Yamashev). Son of a mulla (“ecclesiastic”) 
and a student of the Russo-Tatar School, he played a decisive role in 
the propagation of Marxist ideas and movements among the young 
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Tatar Muslims of the Volga-Ural region. He became a member of 
Kazan branch of RSDLP in 1903 and translated manifestos of the 
Party into Tatar language. The culminating point of the emergence of 
an indigenous Tatar Marxist workers’ movement came later when, in 
the summer of 1905, the Bolshevik faction of the Kazan Committee 
of the RSDLP was organized under the leadership of Y. M. Sverdlov. 
The Tatar members of the organizing committee of this faction were: 
N. C. Frolov, who was in charge of work among the Tatar youth; 
and A. S. Kulesh. 9 


At this stage it is worth our while to recall that the beginning 
and development of Socialist ideas and movements among the Muslims 
of Russia were greatly hampered by the nationalist-ftowrg-eow move¬ 
ments among them. Nowhere was it more true than in the case of 
the Tatar Muslims. As the pace of industrialization during 1890-1913 
was particularly rapid in the Tatar region, and the Tatars were socially 
and culturally more advanced than the other Muslims of the empire, it 
is not surprising that the Tatar Muslim bourgeoisie should have provided 
inspiration and leadership to the nationalist-bourgeois movements 
among the Russian Muslims. 

The originator of such movements was a Tatar intellectual 
named Ismael Gasprinskii. In 1883 Gasprinskii started a newspaper of 
of his own, Tarjuman, from the Crimea. In the following year he 
opened his first Jadid (“modern”) school at Bakhchisarae. Thus commen¬ 
ced the Jadidist (“modernist”) movement among the Muslims of Russia, 
in a movement which, up to 1905 at least, turned out to be a moder¬ 
nist one as compared with the Qadimists (“traditionists”). It was only 
after the Revolution of 1905 that the Jadidist movement assumed more 
and more a nationalist-bourgeois character, and exerted its influence in 
countering and suppressing Socialist ideas among the Muslims of Russia. 

On 15 August 1905, the first Conference of the Muslims of 
Russia was held at Nizhni Gorod. This resulted in a new party, the 
Union of Muslims. The main political programme of the party was to 
demand seats for Muslims in the Duma. Although the first Congress 
of Muslims was dominated mainly by liberals, a small section of Tatar 
Social Revolutionaries, led by G. Ishakov ( Muhammad Ayaz Ishaqi ) 
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and F. Tuktarov (Faud Tuktarov), both sons of Mulla, participated in 
it. Indeed this small section later blossomed into a splinter group inside 
the Jadidist movement, and it went over to the Bolsheviks in defiance 
of its leaders, Ishakov and Tuktarov, who sought refuge abroad after 
the October Revolution. 10 

As a matter of fact, split between bourgeois nationalism and 
revolutionary nationalism began to be felt only after the Revolution of 
1905. In the Tatar regions of Russia the democratic intelligentsia 
began publishing such newspapers as Fikr (“Thought”) in November 
1905 and Azad Khaliq (“Independent People”) in July 1906. Journals 
like Karachiqa, Uklar , and Al Aasr-el-Jcidid came out in 1906. Thus, 
during 1905-7, as many as six newspapers and four journals were being 
published in the Tatar language alone from Kazan Guberina. 11 These 
newspapers and journals gradually became the chief means of countering 
the obscurantist and bourgeois-liberal views of the Jadidists and the 
religious obscurantism of the Qadimists. Fikr, with which the famous 
Tatar poet G. Tukai was associated, and Azad Khaliq , which had the 
Tatar dramatist G. Kamal for its editor, created a stir among the 
Tatar intelligentsia by propagating ideas of the social democratic move¬ 
ment and opposing the programme of the Union of Muslims. During 
1907-9 the newspaper Al-Islah (“Reform”) further strengthened this 
trend. Some of the more famous among the Tatar intelligentsia of the 
period—G. Tukai, G. Kamal, F. Armikhan, V. Bakhtiarov, and Sh. 

thus amed ° V ~ regular, y contributed to these newspapers and journals and 
ms helped in the propagation of democratic and Socialist ideas among 
educated Tatars. 12 


Objectively speaking, the odds were heavy against any Marxist 
libe er ^ en ^ among the Tatar Muslims. For example, in 1905 the Tatar 
papers S ^ °° Journa l °f their own. They had, of course, three news- 
Pers - By 1906-7, however, they were able to start and maintain as 

to^or 3S tWClVe j° urnals and nineteen newspapers. They even managed 
orm a small Muslims faction in the Duma, consisting of fifteen 
ra jl 1CS ln 1 Du ma and forty-five in II Duma (mostly Tatars); gene- 
(Cad t?" depUties Elaborated with the Russian Liberal Democrats 
, m the Duma. 13 Soon, however, there appeared cracks in the 
ran s. or instance, in II Duma the Muslim faction could not function 
a cohesive manner, and a separate faction which called itself 
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(Muslman Khuzmat Taifsy) (“Muslim Labour Group”) was formed with 
six deputies, all Tatars. This group stood for distribution of the lands 
owned by the big landlords and for sale of Muslim religious endowments 
at a minimal price among the poor peasants. The group in fact started 
a newspaper of its own, Duma, to propagate this programme although, 
like other bourgeois liberals, it subscribed to Pan-Islamism and Pan- 
Turkism. 14 

Likewise, the young Tatar intelligentsia consisting mainly of school 
teachers launched a Shakird movement (also knows as the Islah move¬ 
ment) towards the end of 1904. In the spring of 1905 they formed an 
all-Tatar organization, Brek (“Union”), with the newspaper Al-Islah 
(founded in October 1907) as its mouthpiece. In May 1906, they held 
a conference of the Brek and Islah groups. Delegates from Orenburg, 
Troitsk, Ufa, and Samara and representatives of the Tatar medresa 
(“schools”) attended this conference. Following this conference the 
Shakird movement spread even among the Tatars living outside Kazan, 
particularly among the Crimean Tatars. Although the Shakird (Islah) 
movement was an offspring of the Jadidist, one that had been launched 
with a modest programme of modernization of the traditional school 
education, it soon gave expression to the new social democratic trends 
emerging among the Jadidists. Hence it is no surprise to find that such 
famous democrats of Tatar life and letters as G. Tukai, F. Amirkhan, 
M. Gafuri, G. Kamal, G. Ibrahimov, and C. Rameev were among its 
active supporters. 15 Moreover, within Brek, Social Revolutionaries had 
emerged as powerful group under G. Ishakov and F. Tuktarov. Although 
the Shakird movement was suppressed in 1909 by the Tsarist regime, the 
Brek and its organ Al-Islah were eventually able to play a notable role 
in propagating Marxist ideas among the Tatar intelligentsia. 16 Indeed, 
the first indigenous (Tatar Muslim) Bolshevik group emerged from 
the Brek around 1906-9. 

Brek (1906-9) and the Muslim Labour Group (1907-9) had not¬ 
able success among the Crimean Tatars who, under their influence, 
launched the “Young Tatar Movement” towards the end of 1906. 
Consisting of teachers, small traders, even peasants of the Crimea, the 
movement was firmly against the religious and pan-Islamic tendencies 
of the Jadidists. It had even an agrarian orientation to its programme, 
notable the redistribution of land among poor peasants. This group was 
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close to the Social Revolutionaries during 1910-15. But, mainly as a 
result of the work of the Baku Committee of the Bolsheviks, on the 
eve of the October Revolution the movement sided with the Bolsheviks. 
During 1910-16, the group was instrumental in spreading Marxist ideas, 
particularly among the Cremean Tatars and the Uzbeks. 17 


During the Revolution of 1905, the Kazan Committee of the 

RSDLP was instrumental in forming social democratic groups in ten 
different places in Kazan Guberina itself. It also began widening its 
activities to neighbouring Guberinas of Nizhni Gorod, Simbirsk, and 
Vyatsk; so much so that in February 1906 the Kazan Committee succeded 
m calling a conference of all these groups at Kazan for co-ordinating 
their work. One of the main issues discussed in this conference was 
propagation of Marxist ideas and movement among the Tatars and 
the Bashkirs and publication of Marxist literature in non-Russian 

ai ^ U ^ es ’ B y the end of 1906, Social Revolutionaries had started 

Pu is ing the newspapers Polarnciya Zvezda (“Polar Star”) in the Tatar 
^anguage and Khpar (“News”) in the Chuvash language. 19 Although 

CSe £ rou P s were mainly dominated by Social Revolutionaries, they in 
general did manage to wean away a sizeable number of the Tatar 

were ^ lnte ***& ents * a from obscurantist and reactionary ideas. They 
c main organizers of the strikes, demonstrations, and meetings 
rin g *905-6 in which Tatar workers also took part. 


( the f Ur ^ *905-6, there were three conferences of Russian Muslims 
thi d * n ^ u & ust 1905; the second, in January 1906; and the 

pro 5 10 ^ U ^ Ust *906 ). 20 We have earlier mentioned the political 

fcreru^ 11116 first conference. But in the second and third con- 

CS a pro 8 ra nime for the Union of Muslims was more defined. It 
was agreed th 

inat revolutionary movements should be countered; and, 
Coner ^ 30 a PP ea ^ Was made to the Muslims during the Second 
bou^gecisi^ ^ aSSOciate w * th ar| y revolutionary movement. 21 The 
le nationalists, in spite of their* preponderant influence and close 
association with thp ± . . • , 

u tne Cadets, were already getting worried. 

, However, the' split in the ranks of the bourgeoisie was evident 
in e aftermath of the Revolution of 1905. One most important con¬ 
sequence of the Revolution of 1905 was that not only the new demo- 
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cratic elements of the Tatar intelligentsia but also Tatar workers and 
peasants came in touch with revolutionary ideas. Some even participated 
in the revolutionary activities of 1905-7. Symbolic of this new awaken¬ 
ing was the beginning of the publication of the Bolshevik newspaper 
Ural on 4 January 1907 from Orenburg. This newspaper was published 
in the Tatar language under the leadership of Husein Yamashev, a 
Tatar revolutionary trade unionist and a Bolshevik, with active support 
from the Tatar poet Ghafur Khulmatov. 

Ural became the chief instrument for the propagation of the ideas 
of Marxist and scientific socialism among the Tatars and a common 
platform (Uralachylar) for the RSDLP’s committees at Kazan, Ufa, and 
Orenburg and in the Ural region of the Tatar population; it even 
reached Caucasus and Turkestan. Ural prominently published reports on 
the activities of the Bolsheviks in the Duma and other places as well 
as their policy statements. More importantly, Ural consistently attacked 
the programme of the Union of Muslims and exposed its class charac¬ 
ter; it debated questions concerning Tatar Muslims which were being 
highlighted in the Qadimist and Jadidist press. 22 Ural was suppressed 
by the police within a few months of its beginning, in April 1907, but 
its importance in the history of the Tatar revolutionary movement is 
not negligible. Although some active members of the Uralachylar—like 
Ibrahim Ahtamav, Omer Teregnlov, and G. Saifuddin—went over later, 
i. e. after 1917, to the counter-revolutionary camp, the Ural group or 
Uralachylar was the first indigenous organized Bolshevik group among 
Tatar Muslims (barring in the Crimea, where the Young Tatars took 
the lead), which, even after 1907, continued to draw Tatar proletarian 
elements to Marxism and socialism. 

After 1907, Russia was once again plunged into its recurrent 
cycle of repression and suppression, a period which also witnessed the 
collapse of the Ramanovs in February 1917. During this period the 
revolutionary movement all over Russia was the victim of cruel sup¬ 
pression and experienced an extremely difficult situation. Under such 
conditions diffusion of revolutionary ideas and movements among Tatar 
Muslims, difficult as it was already, became well nigh problematic. 
However, as shown above, during 1900-6, a group, a very small group 
indeed, had entered the social democratic movement, and after 1906 it 
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was gradually drawn to the Bolshevik Party. These developments con¬ 
tinued, though at a very tardy pace, during 1910-17. 

The Kazan Committee of the Bolshevik Party once again took 
the leading role. Tatar Muslims members of this Committee worked 
through the Committee to draw Tatar Muslim elements of the Kazan- 
Volga and Ural regions to the party through propaganda and work in 
the Tatar language; while the Crimean Tatars carried out this task under 
the direction of the Baku and Tiflis Committees of the Bolsheviks. 23 
Some of the notable Tatar Bolshevik activists in the organization during 
this period were: 24 I. Zainutdniv, C. Husnutdniv, Ahmadulin, K. Yaqubov, 
Husein Gainulin, V. Shafikhullin, and K. Sattarov. 25 The high water¬ 
mark was reached during this crucial phase of revolutionary struggle, 
February 1917-October 1917, when the Tatar members of the Bolshevik 
group formed Workers’ Committees and Muslim Socialist Committees 
(Muslman Sosiyaist Komitesi) all over the Tatar region; most prominent 
among them was the Kazan Committee under the leadership of Mulla 
Nur Vahitov (1885-1918), whose organ, Qyzyl Bayrag ( “Red Flag” ) 
unequivocally took up the fight for a proletarian revolution. To these 
Muslim Socialist Committees were drawn the old members of the Brek 
and Islah groups, a large number of Tatar workers and even peasants, 
and, of course, the activists of the Bolshevik Party. These committees 
were no doubt a political organization of Tatar Muslims in the region. 
For all practical purposes, during the final struggle for a socialist revo- 
ution ( February 1917-October 1917 ) they worked under the direction 
guidance of the Bolshevik Party centres at Kazan, Baky, Tiflis, 

. a ’ anc * Orenburg. 20 The work of the Muslim Socialist Committees 
* n . e ^ atar region was really the culmination point of development of 
ocialist movement among the Muslims of Russia. 

^is background, it is no surprise to find that the Tatar 

Muslim ^ ^ rSt or g anize d group among the Russian 

, IT 18 ! t(=> ^ eac ^ * n drawing Tatars to the October Revolution 

U1 ding a Socialist society in the Soviet Union. 

Central Asia 

Cential Asia ( i. e . Turkestan, Trans-Caspian, Oblast, and Steppe 
region efore 1917 and the present-day Uzbekistan, Tadzhikistan, Kirghizia, 
ui menistan, and Kazakhstan) came under Tsarist rule towards the last 
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quarter of the nineteenth century. 27 Central Asia was then treated as 
a colony for raw materials for Tsarist imperial domination. It was only 
towards the last decade of the nineteenth century, with the introduction 
of long staple cotton crops in the fertile regions of Central Asia and 
the construction of Trans-Caspian Railways, that manufacturing industries 
came on the scene in the heart of Turkestan. In general, the develop¬ 
ment of capitalism in Central Asia was late and tardy as compared 
with other parts of the Tsarist Empire. By the end of the nineteenth 
century, Turkestan had only 235 enterprises, mainly ginneries, a few 
oil mills and tanneries, and a small mining industry engaged in the 
production of coal, oil and certain other products; the total strength 
of the labour force was about 16,000. 2 8 However, by 1915 the manu¬ 
facturing industry developed, and there arose about 702 enterprises 
employing 21,000 workers. 20 These manufacturing industries did not 
have any heavy industry. 

Thus, by the beginning of the twentieth century, a small industrial 
proletariat numbering about 16,000 appeared. By 1915, it grew to 60,000. 
Nearly 50 percent of these 60,000 workers were employed in the rail¬ 
ways 30 The Russians constituted about 22.8 percent of the total industrial 
labour force (about 1400; about 70 to 79 percent of them were skilled 
workers. 31 Most of these Russian skilled workers were employed in the 
railways The nationality wise distribution of the railway workers was as 
follows- Russians, 80.7 percent; Muslims, 14.8 percent; Poles, 2.4 percent; 
and others, 2.1 percent. 32 

However, in the total labour force employed in the railways, the 
manufacturing industries, etc., the Russians were heavily outnumbered 
by the native workers. The situation in 1910 was as under: Russians, 
2? 8 percent; Uzbeks, 60.7 percent; Kirghiz, 4.5 percent; Tadzhiks, 9.5 
percent; and Uigurs, 2.5 percent. 33 

Although, in keeping with the increasing tempo of industrialization, 
the total labour force increased during 1910-15 and the percentage of 
native workers also registered a significant rise, most of the native 
Muslim workers were employed in unskilled jobs, with lower wages and 
harder working conditions. The Table below for 1916-17 34 is self- 
explanatory: 
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Percentage of total 
labour force in 
industry 

Russians 13.2 

Natives 86.8 

(mostly Muslims) 


Percentage of skilled 
labour in industry 

79.9 

20.1 


Percentage of skilled 
labour force outside 
industry (railways etc.) 

70.3 

29.7 


In 1915-17, the native labour force was thus concentrated in 
unskilled jobs in the manufacturing industry. About 19,000 of the native 
workers were in the manufacturing industry; about 5,000 in the railways; 
and about 6,000 in the building and repairing professions. Thus, by 
1915-17, the native labour force (largely Muslims, together with a very 
small number of Jews, Poles, and Germans) was about 30,000 about 
half of the total labour force in the whole of Russian Turkestan. And 
of these, roughly speaking, the Uzbeks were 79 percent; the Tadhziks, 
17 percent; and the Kirghiz and Kazakhs, 8 percent. Leaving aside the 
railway workers, who were mostly Russians ( 80 percent ), the native 
workers made up nearly 78 percent of the total industrial labour force. 
However, taken together, by 1916, the percentage of workers in Turkes¬ 
tan was a mere 0.35 percent of the entire population. 35 

In 1916, 80 percent of the population of the vast region of 
cntral Asia depended on agriculture and nomadism. While an over- 
of ma J°rity of the natives were landless labourers, the percentage 

? ussians owning lands and engaged in agriculture was never higher 
Ui out 68,000 in 1914 ) than 2 percent of the total population; and 
y were concentrated in the three main Provinces of Turkestan namely, 
yr ai y a > Ferghana, and Samarkand. 


Indeed, it is estimated that on the eve of the October Revolution, 
tie total Russian population in Central Asia 36 was between 150,000 
an 200,000. About 75 percent of them were in the steppe region and 
offi *** ^ Ur ^ estar1, "They included workers, small peasants, soldiers, 37 
workers, bureaucrats, traders, shopkeepers, land-owners, and capi- 

14 non Am ° ng these ’ our own rough estimate is that there were about 
14,000 railway and industrial workers. About 68,000 were engaged in 
agriculture with lands to cultivate. More than 100,000 were soldiers. 
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The native intelligentsia had also appeared on the scene by the 
turn of the century. Although the Tsarist administration spent almost 
nothing on the education of the native population, there were, by 1912, 
about fifty-seven New Method schools operating in the Turkestan region, 
largely as a result of the efforts of the Jadidists. Gradually a small 
native intelligentsia arose from the ranks of the petty and middle 
traders and school teachers. 

The socio-economic situation of the Turkomens, the Kazakhs, 
and the Kirghiz, who together made up 30 percent of the total popu¬ 
lation in Central Asia, was indeed depressing. The policy of resettle¬ 
ment of land vigorously pursued by the Tsarist administration had 
completely disjointed the traditional nomadic or semi-nomadic socio¬ 
economic life of these people. By 1913, about 4.5 million hectares of 
the best agricultural land in Kirghizia was seized; only those lands 
were left in the possession of the nomads, which were too poor for 
agriculture and too insufficient for herding. A large percentage of these 
people became landless while only 1.3 percent of the population lived 
in urban settlements in Kirghizia till as late as 1920. Unlike in other 
languages of Central Asia, until 1912, there was no newspaper or book 
in the Kirghiz language. 

With this socio-economic background we have to take into account 
the inherent difficulties that the Socialist movement faced in Central 
Asia. Hence it is logical to find that the Russians were the originators 
and propagators of the Socialist' movement in Central Asia. Not only 
the large majority of Russian railway and industrial workers but also 
those who had been banished from Russia on political grounds and 
who had sought refuge in the vast expanse of Central Asia played a 
notable role in the social fermentation of ideas. By 1902, a small group of 
Social Democrats was already functioning among them. After the Second 
Congress of the RSDLP held in 1903, Social Democratic groups in 
Turkestan was really organized. By 1904, Social Democratic groups were 
formed in Tashkent, Samarkand, Kyzl-Arvat, and Ashkhabad. The 
Ashkhabad group was formed by some former students of the kazan 
University. 38 The Kyzl-Arvat group had twenty-five members in 1904. 
It had close contact with the Baku Committee of the RSDLP. 39 Among 
these, the Tashkent group was most active and came under the control 
of the Bolsheviks as early as in February 1905. To the Tashkent and 
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Samarkand centres, members of the Native Workers and intelligentsia, 
like A. G. Rashid, V. T. Bakraje, M. V. Muratov, A. V. Khudash, and 
A. R. Bakhirov were drawn. 40 In the Revolution of 1905, although the 
Rassians consisting mainly of liberal official-intelligentsia and soldiers 
and railway workers, were the main participents, native Social Democrats, 
Particularly in Tashkent, Ashkhabad and Kushka, were also active. By 
J. e beginning of 1906, in Turkestan and Steppe region there were, in all, 
lfteen Social Democratic groups spread over in places like Tashkant. 
Samarkand, Vernevo (now Alma-Ata), Charijiskaya, Novo Marglenskaya, 
Kokand, and Andijan. These organizations had centres generally near 
railroad junction and railway workshops, while a few of them were also, 
m existence in military garrixons. Towards the end of February 1906, 
m the first Turkestan Conference of the RSDLP, it was decided to establish 
a Union of Turkistan Orginizations of the RSDLP. 41 This organization 
ecame a part of the RSDLP and participated in the Party conferences while 
Bol , °^ S ^ eV ^ ^ act i° n within it worked independently. During 1906, the 
news^k ^ aC ^° n Union-of Turkestan Organizations used the legal 

papers, Samarkand and Turkestan for spreading revolutionary ideas. 


Turke ^ ^ revo ^ ut * onar y struggle of 1905-7, reaction set in and Russian 
Howeve^ 0t ^ er Parts of the Tsarist Empire, felt the blow severely, 
by 1910 revolutionar y movement there regained its old momentum 


in n‘ h ^ by 1903-5, Social Democratic groups were established 

ders and ^ rUnZe ^’ ^sh, Prezhevalsk, Kyzl-Kiia and Suliukt. The foun- 

like V i ^ ac * ers these groups were exiled Russian Social Democrats 
\ Loitsner (who came from Saratov), M. V. Morozov, V. D. 
the Pish kY .. Dekanov (who came from Denbas). Among these, 
the youn ^ rou P s were most active. The Pishpek group attracted 

coalmine^ l ^ llz intelligentsia, while the Kyzl-Kiia group worked among 
society ‘^oh Russian and Kirghiz. 42 The Pishpek group formed a 
of I M ci , S estvo Trezovsti ” by name, in 1904 under the leadership 

newspapers"ikl r"t L A ' YakUShCV ' 43 The$e gr ° UpS a ' £ ° USed legal 

and had cl urk estan and Samarkand for propagating their ideas 

and Ashkabad C ° ntactS SIrn *l ar groups at Tashkent, Samarkand, Baku 


ne of the earliest Kirghiz converts to these groups was Tabaldy 
u eev ’ a railwa y Worker at Tashkent, who became a member of the 
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Tashkent group of the RSDLP in 1904 44 and who played a notable 
role in the Socialist movement in Kirghizia after 1917. 

So far as the Native elements in the emerging Socialist movement 
were concerned, Soviet historians highlight the participation of Native 
workers in the revolutionary movement of 1905-6. For example, one source 
has listed the names of Uscap railroad-workers, Mamed Klich, Molla 
Amman, Syed Teke Klich, and Halli, who were arrested on 8 February 
1905 for anti-guard agitation. 45 Again the shop-employees of Ashkabad, 
mainly Native, agitated against their working conditions on 29 April 1905. 4 6 
Further, on 7 October 1910, a Tashkent court sentenced a few Native 
Workers after accusing them of revolutionary activities. 

It is indeed true that from the year 1905-6 onwards one can 
speak of native Socialists who were mainly active in the RSDLP group¬ 
ings in Central Asia. For example, Muratov (Morozov) was active at 
Samarskand and Rasheed (Zurabov) at Tashkent. In fact, the Turkestan 
Muslim Bolshevik workers from the Baku industrial complex played a 
leading role in this early formative period of the Socialist movement in 
Turkestan. However, the growth of the movement in Turkestan was felt 
only after 1910, when the Jadidists became active. The centres of the 
Jadidists were located at Tashkent, Ashkhabad, and Kokand. Among 
the Jadidists a splinter group emerged mainly comprising clerks, shop 
salesmen and teachers. This splinter group called itself the Young Party. 
This group was located at Kokand and old Tashkent. By 1912 it had 
fifty active members. In 1912 this Yourg Paity became instrumental in 
forming a similar party in the Khanate of Bukhara (“Young Bukharans”) 
and in the Khanate of Khiva (“Young Khivians”). The Young Party 
of Turkestan had close contacts with the Young Tatars of the Crimea 
and the Social Democratic groups of Trans-Caucasia. The famous Uzbek 
pcet Mukhimi was also associated with this party. This group of Jadidists, 
a small hard core, first went over to the Social Democratic Movement, 
later to the Socialist Revolutionaries and finally to the Bolsheviks. 

Likewise, among the Turk omens, the Kirghiz, and the Kazakhs, similar 
groups were founded. In 1912, a newspaper. Kazak, came out in the Kazakh 
language. This newspaper was widely used by the members of the Young 
Party to counter the Pan-Islamic and bourgeois propaganda of the 
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Jadidists and to spread Social Democratic ideas. By 1910-12, the number 
of Kirghiz in the RSDLP groups in Kirghizia grew, in 1912 the Kirghiz 
of the Pishpek group—for example, Tulin, A. Uzbekov, and Zakir Sadikov 
even brought out a newspaper, Ai-kap, in the Kirghiz language which 
strongly attacked the bourgeois nationalism of “Alash-Orda” (an exten¬ 
sion of Jadidism among the Kirghiz and the Kazakhs). 47 By 1913, the 

Pishpek group had about thirty members. A number of them were Kirghiz 
Muslims. 48 


In this social process some leading figures of the lirr.e in Central 
Asian life and letters like Mukhimi, Abdullah Saleh, Zaviki, Hamza 
Hakimzade, and Sadruddin Aini, through their poetry and satirical works, 
made a real contribution to the promotion of democratic and revolu¬ 
tionary ideas among the Muslims of Central Asia. 40 Mention must be 
made here of a secret group of Kazakh Muslims called the Ush-Zhus 
( Three Hordes”) which was formed in 1913 at Tashkent. 50 This group 
began with Pan—Islamism as its ideology, but, after the brutal suppression 
of the 1916 revolt of the Kazakhs and Kirghis in Central Asia, it 
veered towards the Social Democrats and later, in 1917, to the Bolsheviks. 


In fact, the 1916 rebellion in Central Asia, though confined and 
limited in outlook, 51 is a watershed in the history of the Socialist 
movement among the Muslims of Central Asia. It was only after the 
suppression of this revolt that the Jadidist movement, which had its 
traditional stronghold in Turkestan, was faced with further splits Younger 
members of the intelligentsia in Turkestan, being disillusioned by the 
Preoccupation of the Jadidists with Pan- Turkistan even during the 
irst World War, and being mildly liberal in their socio-political outlook, 
ound themselves increasingly in harmony with the policies and pro¬ 
grammes of the Young Parties that had sprung up in a number of 
peaces in Central Asia. Hence it is no wonder that the Muslims who 
j me the Bolshevik movement in Turkestan in 1917 were also former 
a ists along with the members of the Young Parties, coming from the 
inte lgentsia and the petty bourgeoisie and, also, from among the workers 
and landless peasants. 


Trans-Caucasian Region 

The Trans-Caucasian region had emerged by the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century as one of the main industrial centres of the Tsarist Em- 
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pire. The Baku oil industry was already in existence in 1872. By 1900 
oil production in Baku had reached the level of 31.3 million pud, with 
94 oil-wells in operation. Already Baku was one of the big cities in 
the empire, with a population of 256,000. 

With this rapid rate of industrialization, the strength of the native 
bourgeoisie also grew fast in Trans-Caucasia. There were not only petty 
traders, shopkeepers, engineers, middle-level professionals, and teachers but 
also native millionaires like Haji Zainul Abdin Tagiev, Mussa Nagiev, 
Shams Asadulaev, and others. 53 As a result of the emergence of native 
capitalists whose dependence on Russian and foreign capital was almost 
total, the native bourgeoisie had already, by 1900, developed a strong 
vested interest in co-operating with Tsarist imperialism. 

The growth of industrial workers was also phenomenal. In 1879, 
in the Baku oil industry, there were only 1,800 workers; by 1901 the 
number rose to 26,637; and by 1902 there were about 65,000 workers 
in all the industries centred in Baku. About 34,000 of these were oil 
workers. 54 

The Baku industrial workers came from various regions, and be¬ 
longed to about thirty different nationalities. First, there were the Russian 
peasants from neighbouring regions who had come in search of jobs. 
Then there were a large number of workers who migrated towards the 
end of the nineteenth century from the neighbouring border areas of 
Persia (Persian Azerbaijan). (Indeed, around 1904, about 22 percent of 
the Baku oil workers were from Persia.) 55 Moreover, the native Azer¬ 
baijanians, the Armenians, and the Dagestanians constituted a sizable 
number—about 44 percent, 20 to 22 percent, and 12 percent respec- 
tively—in 1900-1. 5 5 

The Russian workers were mainly employed in highly skilled jobs; 
they comprised 57.8 percent of the skilled labour force in the Baku 
industries, though numerically they constituted one of the smaller groups. 
The non-Russian workers, mainly the Azerbaijanians, the Armenians, 
the Dagestanians, and the Persians (and some Tatar;), were generally 
employed in the lower skilled or non-skilled jobs in the oil and other 
industries. 
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Moreover, in industries other than oil and manufacturing (fishing, 
ship-repairing, etc.) there were about 6,000 workers, mainly Azerbaijanians 
in 1901. A sizeable number of Azerbaijanians, about 14,000, were also 
seasonal workers. However, Baku’s industrial population had 23.7 percent 

literacy as compared with 39.3 percent among the total population of 
Baku. 57 


A rough estimate of Muslim workers (Azerbaijanians, Dagestanians, 
and Persians) in the Baku industrial district in 1905 would be about 
33,000, nearly half of the total labour force in Trans-Caucasia. Hence 
Baku was the only place in the Tsarist empire where a sizeable number 
of Muslim workers were in existence. Although a large proportion of 
these Muslim workers came from Persia (Persian Azerbaijan), it was 
mainly the native Muslim workers and young intellectuals who formed 

t e forefront of the Socialist movement, along with their Russian 
colleagues. 


ment d str * kes were quite frequent in Baku’s industrial establish- 

workers’ 11 ^ 1 ^ ^ was * n ^e ^ ear 1900 that Social Democratic 

Soci / S n Clrc ^ es Were organized in Baku under the leadership of Russian 
RSDLp Dem ° CratS ^ exiIe ' 58 In 1901 the first Baku Committee of the 
y ^ Was ° r ^ an ‘ zeck Muslim members were: M. Mamedyarov and 
the Dc r f < ^ aS ^ eV * 50 ^&ht from the beginning the Baku Committee of 
trial H' • attractec * Muslim workers, particularly from the Baku indus- 
the RS 18 ^ 0 ^ ^ a ^ a ^ anana ^- Immediately after, the Tiflis Committee of 
mitte WaS ^° rmec ^ anc * Tiflis Committee and the Baku Com- 

Firs^C^ 11 COorcBnate d w ork in Trans-Caucasia. In March 1904 the 
Tiflis 60 ° n erCnCe Trans-Caucasian Social Democrats was held in 


the y 1903, there had emerged a group of Muslim Social Democrats; 

^ m crs of this group were in fact active as part of the Baku 

itself^J/tT RSDLP. In January 1904 the group formally named 

ummet ( Endeavour” ), and its originators were Meshhedi, 

M ^ ^ ar * manov > Ali Husain Rasulzade, Azizbekov, Sultan- 

B Th \r endieV ’ and Japarzhe. 61 (All these were to become leading 
o s evi s among Trans-Caucasian Muslims.) The Hummet group was 
particu arly marked among workers and young intellectuals, even of 
bourgeois origin. The Hummet group was instrumental in forming various 
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Muslim groups inclined towards socialism, and it propagated Marxist 
ideas through its various newspapers and journals. Thus in 1905 it 
started the newspaper Nabat under the editorship of A. Karinyan. 62 
In November 1905 school teachers formed a group called Ukhvat and 
also Ittifaq. Through these journals and groups, the works of Marx 
and Engels were translated into the Persian and Turkish languages and 
circulated among young intellectuals and workers. In November-December 
1905 the Hummet group organized an international meeting of the youth 
under the leadership of Meshhedi and Azizbekov. 63 More importantly, 
the Hummet group’s newspaper, Mullah Nasruddin founded in April 1906 
became a vehicle for countering Pan-Islamic and Pan-Turkic ideas and 
movements and for propagation of revolutionary-democratic trends among 
the Muslims of Trans-Caucasia and Azerbaijan. It was read even in 
Turkestan, Peresia, and Turkey. 64 Mullah Nasruddin was published by a 
society called Nijar which consisted of leading members of the Social 
Democratic intelligentsia of Azerbaijan like Jalik Mohammed Qulizade, 
Sabir and Oziir Hajibek, and Dadash Bunyatzade. 65 

The Hummet group worked in close collaboration with and under 
the guidance of the Baku Committee of the RSDLP. During 1904-5 
the group consisted mainly of young Muslim intellectuals and workers 
of Baku. Organizationally it was a part of the united faction of the 
Baku Committee of the RSDLP. It was only after the Fourth Conference 
of the Bolshevik wing of the Caucasian RSDLP organizations ( which 
was held in November 1905 and which Stalin attended) that the 
Hummet group came under the direct influence of the Bolsheviks. Already 
by the end of November 1905, Muslim Bolsheviks had emerged as 
leading workers of the party. Notable among them w'ere Meshhedi, 
Azizbekov, Mohammed Agasiev, Ali Husain Rasulzade, and Zeinal 
Zeinalav — all these were Baku oil workers who had been doing extensive 
party work among their compatriots during 1905-6. 66 Indeed they took 
the lead in forming, in October 1906, the Bolshevik-controlled trade 
union of petroleum workers, the first such trade union of Muslim 
workers in Russia. 07 Moreover, during the Revolution of 1905, among 
Bolshevik workers who perished at the hands of the Tsarist police were 
Muslims like Haji Yaqoob. 

The Baku Bolshevik newspaper in the Russian language, Bakinskii 
Rabochee, began publication in April 1906. Soon after, in May 1906, 
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a Bolshevik newspaper started coming out in the Azerbaijanian (Persian) 
and Armenian languages, under the title of Koch Devet (“Appeal”). 
The Hummet group was the main organizer of this newspaper, which 
was edited by M. Azizbekoz and Asadulla Akhundov. 08 When the police 
forced this newspaper to close down in June 1906, the Hnmmet group 
organized the publication of two Bolshevik newspaper — Tekemyul 
(“Evolution”) in Azerbaijanian from Baku and Kails (Iskra) in 
Armenian from Tiflis. 60 

Indeed, after 1906, the Hummet group totally went over to the 
Bolsheviks. It organized resistance groups, strikes, and meetings, and 
•through its numerous journals and periodicals it spread the ideas of 
scientific socialism and revolutionary action. Its influence among tne 
Muslims of Trans-Caucasia and Azerbaijan was widespread and lasting. 
In fact, this group spread the ideas of scientific socialism and revou- 
tionary action even beyond the Muslims of the Tsarist Empire, to 
Persia and Turkey. 70 It was responsible for the forming of the Adalat 
Party for Persian workers at Baku; a party which played a notable 
role in Persia. In a few years, the ranks of this group was swelled 
not only by workers but also by intellectuals, even of bourgeois 
origin. Many of the Muslim Bolsheviks who played a crucial role in 
the October Revolution and in the building of socialism in Azerbaijan, 
Georgia, and Armenia were members of the Hummet group. Organi¬ 
zational, the Hummet group completely merged with the Bolshevik Party 
m the Baku Conference of Trans-Caucasian Bolsheviks held in October 
1915. Some militant leaders fled to Persia and Turkey because of 
police repression, while a few like Mehmed Emin Rasulzade abandoned 
scientific socialism and went over to the bo\irgQO\s~nationalisin by oigani- 
,n 8 a party called Musaavat (“Equality”) in 1911-13. 

When the final struggle for the proletarian revolution in Russia 
egan ' n 1917, the Trans-Caucasian Muslims, along with the Russians 
o among its active participants. No wonder that some of the most 
savage and bitter class battles were fought in these regions during 
1917-20 for the final victory of the Proletarian revolution in Russia. 

The fall of the Tsarist absolutism in February 1917 brought new 
hopes to the Muslims all over the Empire. The impact of the February 
Revolution was immediately felt in two ways, The one, the Muslims 
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of every hue und colour forgot their differences and looked towards 
the provisional Government for the oppressive Tsarist colonial system. 
The other, Lenin’s theses, on self-determination of nations, officially 
adopted as a programme of the Bolsheviks in the April Conference 
(1917) of the Party, began to draw their attention. As the Provisional 
Government wavered in adopting any viable policy on nationalities and 
instead opted for the continuation of the war with its declared one of 
the war aims of conquering Constantinople the provisional Government 
and its leaders began to lose credibility rapidly; on the other hand 

even the Mullahs and bourgeois liberals began to look towards the 
Bolsheviks. On March 15, 1917, the Muslim deputies of the Fourth 

Duma called a conference in Petrograd and decided to set up a Central 
Bureau for the Muslims of Russia with the expressed purpose of disso¬ 
ciating Muslims from the constitutional Democrates and other political 
parties then in power in the Provisional Government. The bureau was 
instrumental in calling the First Congress of All-Russian Muslims in 

Moscow on May 1, 1917. Over 900 delegates representing all political 

trends, from extreme clerical and conservative right to the extreme 
socialist left attended. The Congress overwhelmingly voted (446-271) in 
favour of a democratic federal structure for Russia. The language 
employed by the majority of the delegates was certainly Marxist and 
its programmes clearly leaned towards those of the Bolshevik party and 

its allies. 

In July 1917, the Second All-Russian Muslim Congress was called 
at Kazan It was particularly in the Second Congress that Muslim so¬ 
cialist committees of the Tatar Volga region and the Hummet group 
of Baku played a decisive role. The Congress decided that Muslims, 
of Russia must seek to ally themselves only with the socialists, who 
were in favour of their national-cultural autonomy. The decis.ons of 
the Congress notwithstanding its nationalistic overtones, marked the 
beginning of an organizational attempt of all Russian Muslims, to side 
with the Bolsheviks and their traditional ties with the bourgeois liberal 
political parties and the provisional Government. 

It was from the delegates of the Second Congress, particularly 
those representing the Muslim socialist Committees and the Hummet 
groups that there emerged during October the leading Bolshevik figures 
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with Muslim background. Besides, a large number of activists of non- 
Socialist parties like Alash Orda the Milli Firqa and Jadids of Tur¬ 
kestan began to co-operate with local Soviets. In January 1918, the 
Central Commissariat for Muslim affairs, with Mullah Nur-Vahitov as 
Chairman, was established by the new Soviet Government. 


As the Civil war spread through the vast expanse of Russia 
t e Central Commissariat for Muslim affairs through its various organi¬ 
sations and local Soviets in the Muslim populated areas played a sub¬ 
stantial role in rallying the Muslim on defense of the revolution. The 
brutalities of the white armies particulary marked against the Muslims, 
as contrasted with the cautious and accommodating policies of the new 
oviet government further created a congenial environment for upsurge 
support and favourable response from the large body of Muslim 

gres^of ° rga ™ zat * ons anc * groups. On November 5, 1918 the First Con- 
g ss o the Muslim Communists was convened in Moscow and it voted 

with^h^ reS °* Ut * on mer ging the Muslim Communist Party (Bolshevik) 
histor’ Q ] ^ USS ^ an bolshevik Party. Thus the way was open for a new 

trials ^nd ^ eVe ^°^ ment ^° r Muslims °f Russia notwithstanding the 
0 .. an . tabulations of the early days of revolution, by actively parti- 
P ' 8 Gilding a new Soviet society. 


1890-1917*^ j| St0r * ca ^ account, given above amply shows that during 
cialijt ideas * ^ r °^ e ^ ^ sar ’ st Muslims in the propagation of so- 
nature The ^ • 0r ^ an ' sat ’ on °f socialist movements was of a significant 
turn of the min ^ Muslim intelligentsia appeared on the scene at the 
Tsarist Mifsli 06 ^ 111 ^ ' ts concern for reforms and modernisation of 

list ideas ^ ater gradually came under the influence of socia- 

throw its 3n • movements > and finally, its significant section decided to 
final strue on t^ e side of the Bolshevik and its allies in the 

of working^ cl ° T ^ ^ cto ^ er Revolution. True indeed that the number 
nalist tendenc' ^ am ° n ® Muslims remained small while bourgeois natio- 
revolutionary ^vt Tan-Islamic ideas continued to detract them from 
also in territories 35 movements - Yet the Soviet power won finally 

ment; it could ^ ^ Muslims with their support and agree- 

worthwhile to 001 ^ aVe ^ een ot l ierw i se in those tumultous days. It is 
had a 1 ° reco ** ect ^a* during those tumultous days very few indeed 

c e ai perception of the task and mission ahead of the working 
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class and toiling masses of Tsarist Russia. The Confusion, deviations 
and opposition all were indeed characteristic of Tsarist Russia on the 
eve of the October Revolution. It was Lenin and his vastly outnumbered 
Bolshevik Party that led in showing the correct path. Like others, a 
majority of Muslims of Russia followed them in spite of heavy odds 
and constraints created by their non-congenial socio-economic environment. 
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PROSPECTS OF RETURN OF AFGHAN REFUGEES : 

Emerging Scenarios in Afghanistan* 

Dr. SHAMS-UD-DIN** 

The Geneva Accords on Afghanistan signed on April 14, 1988 

apparently became possible consequent upon a limited understanding 
between the two superpowers on the withdrawal of the Soviet troops 
from the Afghanistan. Two contentious issues of symmetry, that is, the 
United States insistence on a simultaneous cut-off of arms deliveries 
to their respective clients by the Superpowers and Pakistanis demand 
for the establishment of an interim Afghan Coalition government remained 
un-resolved, because the Soviet Union and the Kabul regime vehemently 
resisted any agreement on these points. While Pakistan dropped its 
demand of an interim Afghan coalition government, the superpowers reached 
a side agreement on the continuance of arms supplies to the Mujahideen 
and the Kabul regime by the US and the USSR respectively. Moreover, 
non-participation in the peace process of the Afghan Mujahideen and 
the Islamic Republic of Iran, which on its own has shouldered the burden 
of approximately two million Afghan refugees on its soil, was a 
serious flaw, precluding any possibility of a peaceful settlement of the 
Afghan conflict acceptable to all the warring Afghan groups and inter¬ 
ested regional countries. 


*It is a revised version of the paper presented at the National 
Seminar held in March 1988 at the Centre of Central Asian Studies, 
University of Kashmir, Srinagar, J&K. 

**Associate Professor, School of International Studies, Jawahar Lai 
Nehru University, New Delhi-110067. 
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A few days after the Geneva Accords were signed the Iranian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs issued a statement declaring the Geneva peace 
process unacceptable because the Mujahideen had been ignored. It also 
objected to the agreement with “a regime propped up by foreign forces 
as ‘‘legally invalid”. Likewise, the Afghan Mujahideen also rejected the 
Geneva Accords and vowed to continue their Jihad until the Soviets 
supported atheist Kabul government is overthrown and in its place an 
Islamic government is established. The Geneva Accords brought to sur¬ 
face the differences between Pakistan and the United States, whereas 
Pakistan wanted inclusion of a clause on an interim Afghan coalition 
government in the final Geneva agreement, the United States did not 
consider it a pre-requisite condition for withdrawal of the Soviet troops 
which was the primary U. S. objective. 

^ In othei words, the Geneva Accords on Afghanistan were arrived at 
following a partial understanding between the two superpowers to dis 
ngage themselves from direct involvement in third world conflicts. The 
compulsions and motivations which influenced the two superpowers to 
reach such an understanding were, except prevention of threat of nucleai 
conflict between them due to misunderstanding and escalation ol regio 
nal conflict W'hich may have been a common point, different. While 
1 e ^ n ^cd States viewed the Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan a roll 
ack of communism, a humiliating defeat of the Soviet Union in 
Afghanistan and projected it as the" Soviets’ Vietnam. Moreover, the 
western powers expected the collapse of the PD PA regime in course of 
lme * Soviets wanted to honourably withdraw themselves from a 
costly war which brought them nothing except discredit and bad image, 
in ei | cont * nue d occupation of Afghanistan was a major stumbling block 
‘ n 1 le Process of normalisation of Sino-Soviet relations and improvement 
Iran^Th 0 ' 15 ^ am * c countries, particularly the Islamic Republic of 
occu • 1- S ° Viets ma y have realised that had they not invaded and 
P a largely barren and landlocked Afghanistan in December, 1979 
t ieu relations with, the Islamic Republic of Iran, which is the strategic 
Cy 0r the COntr ol and domination of the entire Persian Gulf region 
would have developed on mutually advantageous basis because both 
the countries were then opposed to the US domination of the region. 
It is, therefore not at all surprising that an article in a Soviet Journal 
Literaturnaya Gazeta of Fabruary 17, 1988 blamed Soviet Islamicists, 
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diplomats, politicians and armed forces” for the grevious mistake of 
the Soviet military intervention in Afghansitan. 

Geo-strategic Importance of Afghanistan, Iran & Pakistan 

Until the Islamic Revolution in Iran and consequent decline of its 
influence from Iran the United States did not give much geo-strategic 
importance to Afghanistan. In fact, strategists in the pentagon may have 
considered a neutral Soviet dominated Afghanistan conducive to the 
continuation of their influence in Iran and Pakistan. But in the mid* 
seventies when president Daoud made serious attempts to change the 
course of Afghanistan foreign policy in order to get generous economic 
assistance from the Shah of Iran, Saudi Arabia and the United States, 
the Soviet Union viewed this development as a threat to its security. 
Whether the United States was behind this tilt in Daoud’s foreign 
policy or not the Soviets considered it a deviation from the Afghan 
traditional non-aligned and neutral policy and a serious threat to their 
security. As under the Shah’s influence President Daoud dismissed a 
number of Soviet trained officers and broke off his alliance with Parcham 
Party, the Soviets were alarmed. The Soviet took steps to protect their 
interests in Afghanistan by encouraging reconciliation between the two 
factions of the PDPA—The Khalq and the Parcham. On June 23, 1976, 
the Iraqi communist Newspaper Tariq al Shaab published a Soviet 
inspired appeal for communist unity in Afghanistan. The two factions 
in 1977 reached an agreement to work under the leadership of Taraki 
in order to oppose Daoud’s policy of diversification of Afghan foreign policy. 
As President Daoud continued to distance from the Soviet Union and 
it became clear that the Shah’s efforts to resolve Afghan-Pakistan dispute 
were about to bear fruit, the Afghan communists redoubled their cons¬ 
piratorial activities. Even the military coup in Pakistan in 1976 re¬ 
placing Zulfikar Ali Bhutto by General Zia-ul-Haq did not come in 
the way of normalisation of Afghan-Pakistan relations. In March 1978 
Daoud visited Pakistan and both the governments expressed the need 
to maintain communication in order to resolve their differences. 

President Daoud’s policy of improving his country’s relations with 
the U. S. close allies Pakistan, Iran, Egypt and Saudi Arabia ulti¬ 
mately led to his overthrow in a bloody coup master-minded by Afghan 
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Communists and Soviet trained officers in the Afghan armed forces. One 
could only speculate about the Soviet hand in the overthrow of Presi¬ 
dent Daoud, although they denied any advance knowledge about the 
conspiracy. But there cannot be any two opinions about the apprehen¬ 
sion which the Soviets had felt on the shift in Afghanistan’s foreign 
policy towards its Islamic neighbours all of which at that time happen 
to be closely allied with the U. S. 


As against this U. S. initial reaction to the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan in December 1979 was intriguing. Though the U.S. condemned 
the Soviet action it did not withdraw its diplomatic mission or Ambas¬ 
sador from Afghanistan. The U. S. stoppage of sale of grains and non¬ 
participation in the Moscow Olympics were cosmetic moves. But President 
arter’s declaration that the Persian Gulf region lies within the U.S. 
vital interests and any Soviet move in that direction would be repelled 
I arme d force, was intended to suggest that Iran’s and U. S. strategic 

tes Were cornrnon * Thus, whereas for Soviet-Union Afghanistan constitu- 
3 * one vital interests for its security, the United States, notwithstanding 
Iran IS,am ‘ C revolutl ’on in Iran, continues to consider the security of 
ar >d the Persian Gulf as vital to her global interests. 


U s Pak,sta n’s geo-strategic importance is related not as much in the 
trai- gl ° bal fram ework of containment of Soviet influence as for neu- 
an S ,| ° n I n dia, which, many western strategists mistakenly regard as 
and * h ° f thC S ° Viet Union - Following the Islamic revolution in Iran 
option e ^ en ° ration in the U. S. Iran relations, U. S. was left with no 
impo* 1 Ut t0 bolster the military regime in Pakistan, whose geo-strategic 
ance increased manifold in the perception of U. S. policy makers. 


Afghanistan^' ° nCe ^ ^ ov * els were seen rea dy to withdraw from 
agreement^ ^ S ' su PP ort to Pakistan in its demand to reach an 
warm B ^ ^ * nter * m broad-based national government became Juke- 
they would SUPP ° rting Pakistan’s demand, the U. S. strategists thought 
changing U he^ antagon * s * n £ India at a time when India was seen as 
relations ^ ^° re ^ n P°bcy in view of the normalisation of Sino-Soviet 


; short, the Geneva Accords were concluded after the two super- 
^ e rs reached a partial understanding; we may call it strategic con- 
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sensus meant to avoid direct involvement in the third world conflict. 
However, as the geo-trategic importance of different countries ol the 
region, Persian Gulf/South-West Asia varies in the global-regional frame¬ 
work of the superpowers and policies of regional countries are in a 
flux, continuation of a low level conflict in Afghanistan provides greater 
leverage to both the superpowers to influence the warring parties and 
moves and counter-moves of their supporters than would have been 
the case if the Geneva Accords contained a provision on the formation 
of an interim national Afghan government. The continuation of Afghan 
conflict at a low level enables each of the superpowers not only 
to maintain its influence on its allies but also on the other non- 
aligned countries, as well. 

One could think of another vitally important explanation of the 
partial strategic consensus between the two superpowers. In this scenario the 
superpowers "were expecting an escalation of Afghan conflict to the Indian 
sub-continent. Both the superpowers during the past five years, have 
given massive arms supplies to India and Pakistan, the traditional rivals 
in the sub-continent. Whereas, the Western media orchestrated the Soviet 
charge that Pakistan was planning to storm Kabul to mstal an Islamic regime, 
the CIA went even further when it came out with a story about Indian 
prepration to launch a pre-emptive attack on Pakistan s nuclear plant at 
Kahuta. However, after the tragic death of President Zia-ul-Haq, the 
Pakistan Premier Ms. Benazir Bhutto and the then Indian Prime 
Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, established some sort of a personal rapport which, 
despite the opposite stands adopted by the two countries on Afghanistan, 
enabled them to prevent escalation of Afghan conflict to the sub- 

continent. 

Besides the external factors, domestic factors, particulary ethnic 
composition of Afghan society play a crucial role in the Afghan conflict. 
Let us therefore, have a brief analysis of the domestic factors before 
proceeding to discuss the probable scenarios in Afghanistan. 

Afghanistan is a mosaic of different ethnic groups. The Pashtuns 
constitute about 65 percent of the total population of Afghanistan 
which was in 1976 estimated to be around 17 millions. The second 
and the third largest groups are those of the Tajiks and Hazaras 
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followed by the Uzbeks with approximately 12.5 percent, 5.5 percent and 
5.2 percent respectively. A complete picture of ethnic distribution of 
Afghan population province-wise is given in Table 1, which shows that 
whereas the Pashtuns are concentrated in the Provinces South of Salang, 
the Hazaras in the Central Provinces, the Tajiks and the Uzbekes are 
concentrated in the northern provinces. 

The second important feature of Afghan population is its tribal 
an n°m a dic character which recognises no central authority. Generally, 
a U . wr ^ 1S rec °gnised and restricted to Urban areas and high ways, 
raditionally, in rural areas tribal Chiefs have been the defacro auto¬ 
nomous iulers in their respective areas. The Loya Jirga, an assembly 
°f nominated tribal chiefs periodically convened, has been a sort of 
indigenous legislature. 


All these factors are reflected in the composition of various 
jarring groups in Afghanistan. The Peshawar-based Afghan Mujahideen, 
*(PDp SC \ the Kflalqis in the Peoples Democratic Party of Afghanistan 
by and large, represent the Pashtuns interests whereas the present 
j a U re gime of Dr. Najibullah draws support from non-Pashtuns, 
argely the elite. One of the reasons of discord between the Peshawar 
f aSe Afghan Mujahideen and Iran-based Mujahideen also emanates 

m their different ethnic background, besides of course, Shia-Sunni 
Parochial loyalties. 

major ^ aSt n0t tbe ^ east IS tbe transnational character ol all the 
Pasht et * ln ^ c £ rou P s of Afghan population. Like a majority of the 
ma’or 1 ^ ^ ucb * s living across Pak-Afghan border in Pakistan, a 
across^A ^ Uzbeks, Tajiks Kirghiz and Turkomens are inhabited 
Aima* mu " Darya in Soviet Central Asia. Likewise, the Tajiks, Hazaras 
' Qa and Baluchis are closely linked with their counterparts in Iran. 

analyse^ 0 ^ 11 ^ ^ tbese external and internal factors in mind let us 
tan and^h^ ° f - ^ probabIe scenarios likely to shape up in Afghanis- 
1 e attitude of neighbouring countries towards them. 


( ) obability Q f Survival of PDPA Regime 

some L ^ ^ probabIe scenario is that the present regime with 

some -a ership changes, will be able to maintain itself in power in 

a u • °th the USSR and Afghanistan, prior to the conclusion of 
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the Geneva Accords had come to believe that after the Geneva Ag¬ 
reement involving termination of all external military assistance to the 
Afghan Mujahideen operating from Peshawar and the Soviets withdrawal 
from Afghanistan the PDPA regime will survive. This was very much 
reflected in their changed strategy in the proximity talks at Geneva. 
Earlier, when the Soviets and the PDPA leardership were not sure about 
the survival of the PDPA regime in Kabul they were insisting on the 
inclussion of a clause on the character and composition of an interim 
government in the Geneva accords, then being negotiated. Emboldened 
by their own estimation of the success of Najibullah’s policy of national 
reconciliation and the weakness of their faction-ridden opponents, the 
Afghan Mujahideen, the Soviets abandoned this demand whereas Pakistan 
started clamouring for its inclusion. 

The PDPA regime’s confidence about its survival in power was 
based on the following factors :- 

(a) The growing membership of the party which it claimed to be about 
1,50,000. However, independent observers of the Afghan scene seriously 
questioned this figure. A comparative analysis of the PDPA strength and 
its armed and neutral supporters as well as the strength of the Afghan 
Mujahideen and their supporters is given in Table II. (See apperdue no.) 

(b) The PDPA evaluation of the internal situation in Afghanistan on 
the basis of the Afghan intelligence agency KHAD, the PDPA leader¬ 
ship had come to believe that much of the internal resistance was against 
the continued presence of the Soviet troops and the Marxist atheist 
character of the PDPA regime. They argued that once the Soviet troops 
were withdrawn a cosmetic leaning towards Islam of the PDPA leader¬ 
ship would help in the containment of the influence of the Afghan 
Mujahideen on the masses and gradually the regime would not only con¬ 
solidate its power but successfully project the Afghan Mujahideen as 
marauders and agent-provacateurs playing in the hands of external ene¬ 
mies of Afghanistan. 

(c) Various social groups who benefitted from the “progressive” policies 
such as land reforms of the PDPA regime were expected to close their 
ranks and to assert themselves in support of the regime in order to 
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prevent description of the gains of social reforms by the rebels. In short, 
restorations of the liquidated feudal structure was completely ruled out. 

(d) Another important factor advanced in favour of high probability 
of survival of the PDPA regime was the expectation about intensification 
of differences among various disparate Afghan rebel groups and the Iran- 
based and Peshawar-based Afghan Mujahideen. The PDPA leadership 
presumed that the tenuous unity forged among the 7“Peshawar-based 
Afghan groups would burst up soon after the Soviet withdrawal. The 
Iran based Afghan Mujahideen, the KHAD argued, are unlikely to 
patch-up their differences with the Peshawar-based Afghan groups as the 
latter are supported by the United States and Saudi Arabia. The PDPA 
leadership did not rule out the possibility of luring some of rebel groups 
and Afghan Commanders operating inside the country by offering them 
some positions of authority within the PDPA framework. This was based 
on the assumption that the hard core rebels pursuing violent course of 
action would be gradually alienated from the common people who would 
like to see an end to an uncertain situation and civil war. 


(e) If the former Afghan King Zahir Shah could be persuaded to 
extend his support for Najibullah’s policy of national reconciliation the 
PDPA was willing to share nominal power with him. The offer of 
sharing power with him, whether it was accepted or not was a tactical 
^■ove designed to create a positive image of the regime among the 
ghan masses and the King’s Durrani tribe. 

k ^ Lastly ’ tbe most important factor in favour of this scenario has 

een the bel 'ef that the PDPA has and will continue to enjoy the 

has P ° rt ° f thC neihbourin g superpower, the USSR. Moreover the PDPA 

, at lts disposal the support of its Air Force which the Afghan rebels 
do not have. 


Alter the Soviets withdrawal from Afghanistan there has been no 
mass uprising against the regime nor has there been any large sca'e 
e ection from the Afghan Army. Moreover, following the death of 
resident Zia-Ul-Haq the Peshawar-based Afghan Mujahideen have lost 

t eir staunch supporter. We would return to discuss this point a little 
later. 
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(ii) Probability of the Afghan Mujahideen’s Triumphant 
Return and Formation of an Islamic Government in 
Kabul 

In the second scenario one cannot totally rule out the possibility 
of triumphant return of the Afghan Mujahideen and their formation 
of an Islamic Government in Kabul. Supporters of the Afghan Muja¬ 
hideen as also the Western analysts claim that the Soviet withdrawal 
has created a sense of moral victory among the Afghan Mujahideen. 
Though the Afghans have paid a heavy price of more than a million 
dead during the decade long war of resistance against the USSR it is 
now generally accepted that they scored a victory and forced the USSR 
to retreat from Afghanistan. However, some analysis give the credit to 
the induction of shoulder-born heat-seeking stinger missiles in 1986 which 
changed the course of war in Afghanistan, besides the sweeping changes 
and radical reforms introduced in leadership in Moscow, by the new 
Soviet leadership. Whatever may have been the reason, the Mujahideen 
and their supporters regard the Soviets withdrawal from Afghanistan a 
decisive change in their favour and are sanguine about their final vie 
tory over the Soviets installed regime in Kabul. According to many 
Western observers including emigre Afghan scholars the situation in 
Afghanistan was moving in the direction ol the PDPA regime by an 
Islamic state. This scenario is supported on the basis of the following 
factors :- 

(a) First of all, Western observers like the Afghan rebels are not at 
all convinced, impressed or carried away by facts and figures, grandiose 
achievements on paper, the military might of the PDPA regime and its 
“propaganda about its non-Marxist character. Advocates ot this scenario 
argue that like the Afghan Mujahideen, the PDPA too is a divided 
house and President Najibullah has temporily succeeded in holding it 
together with the help of Soviet advisers and martial law which he 
has imposed to check the activities of Khalqis. Moreover, according to 
this view the two well known warring groups of the PDPA the Khalq 
and the Parcham are-sub-divided into hostile faction. For instance, the 
Khalq group consists of the Taraki faction and the Amin faction led by 
Saleh Mohammad Zare. Similarly the Parcham is sub-divided into the 
Karmal faction now led by his brother, the Kishtmand faction, which 
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largely consists of non-Pashtuns ethnic groups and the Khyber faction 
led by Dr. Najibullah himself. 


(b) The conflict emanating from ideological schism, ethnic divide and 
personality clashes among these various hostile factions of the PDPA 
is being managed and contained below the crisis level largely due to 
the imposition of martial law and keeping most of the leaders of the 
Khalq factions under house arrest or surveillance or sending them to 
prison and or on a forced exile. 


(c) Thirdly, the Afghan rebels believe that the actual strength of genuine 

members of the PDPA does not exceed 20,000. Afghan emigre scholars 
put this figure around 30,000. Others who may have joined as colla¬ 
borators of the party for existential and opportunistic considerations, 

they think, will desert the party once the Mujahideen score even a 

nominal victory by capturing a major town. 

(d) The proponents of this scenario are not impressed by the PDPA 

c aim about its achievements in changing the social and value structures 
of the people of Afghanistan. In their opinion what has really happened 
lias been the result of adoption of Soviet policy of divide and rule by 
sharpening ethnic conflict and class cleavages prejudicial to national 
umt> of Afghanistan. In order to preserve and maintain national unity 
and integrity, advocates of this theme argue, that the Afghan Mujahi- 

een, when they come to power, will have to bring all the people be¬ 

longing to different ethnic groups, religious sects and classes back under 
banner of Islam and Afghan nationalism. 


^ h* 1 scenar *° much of the military strength of the PDPA regime, 
j Cfl , ^ t0 ^ orced conscription of Afghan youths, both students and 
isplaced rural population which has flocked to the cities to escape 
°m massive aerial bombing and destruction of the countryside would 
melt away. The students will return to their studies and rural youth 
t leii farmlands and other vocations. With the aid of the United 
fates, Saudi Arabia, the Islamic Republic of Iran and other oil rich 
tates °f the Persian Gulf and technical support of Pakistan, the Afghan 
uja id„en will be able to reconstruct the devastated Afghan economy 
and control the skyrocketing inflation. 


(0 Lastly, holding the PDPA leadership reponsible for the 
moie than a million Afghans, massive and visible destruction 


death of 
of pro- 
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perty and human miseries suffered by about 5 million Afghan refugees, 
the Afghan rebels feel that they would ultimately be successful in turning 
the wrath of Afghan youths against the PDPA. For the realisation of 
their objectives as also to prove that they are not power hungry some 
of the moderate leaders of Afghan Mujahideen like Sibquatullah Mojadadi, 
the President of the interim Afghan government formed in Peshawar, 
Mohammad Nabi Mohammadi and Gilani Afandi were reported to be 
willing to reach an under-standing with the former King Zahir Shah 
in forming a national Islamic government. 

Ill) Probability of Partitioning of Afghanistan 

However, there is another school of thought of pessimists who 
considered none of the above mentioned scenarios, that is, stabilisation 
of the PDPA regime or the formation of an Islamic government in 
Afghanistan plausible. The pessimists argued that although more than 
a year has passed since the Soviets withdrawal, fury of Afghan civil 
war continues to rage. None of the warring parties shows any sign of 
demoralisation, whereas, the Soviets appear, to the pessimists, to be 
following a policy of retribution to punish the Afghans tor their apparent 
humiliation and loss of face in the world politics, the Americans aie 
believed to be content with the localised low level Afghan conflict to 
maintain their leverage in the region, 

According to the pessimists PDPA has failed to win the confidence 
and cooperation of the Afghan Commanders operating inside Afghanistan 
inspite of President Najibullah’s repeated otter of extending them 
autonomy in their respective areas. Neither have the Afghan refugees 
returned home. The factional strife within the PDPA instead of delining 
has further deepened. Most of the Khalqi leaders who enjoy greater 
support within the ranks of the party have been removed from the 
important ministerial positions in the reshuffle carried out by President 
Najibullah immediately after Soviet pull out from Afghanistan. Imposition 
of martial law and use of deadly weapons like SCUD-missiles against 
its own people by the PDPA regime cannot provide it permanent 
stability and cooperation of the people. They also claimed that there 
had been numerous known and not so well-known attempts of un¬ 
successful coup against the PDPA regime. 
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Likewise the Peshawar-based Afghan Mujahideen have failed to 
patch up their differences with Iran-based Mujahideen. In support of 
their contention the pessimists also cited reports of internecine clashes 
among the followers of the Peshawar-based Mujahideen groups, whose 
strategy to storm and capture any major town, Jalalabad, Kandhar, 
Ghazni of Herat has totally failed. 

Many Afghan officials and scholars who have fled the country 
after the Soviet withdrawal felt that in the absence of a negotiated 
settlement and formation of a broad-based national government the 
continuing civil war may ultimately lead to the partitioning of the 
country into north Afghanistan and south Afghanistan—the former re¬ 
maining the Peoples Democratic Republic of Afghanistan and the latter 
becoming the Islamic Republic of Afghanistan. The following factors 
were adumbrated in support of this scenario. 

Rise of Ethnic Conflict 


During the last few years ethnic conflict, particularly between the 
ashtuns and non-Pashtun ethnic groups, such as the Uzbeks, Tajiks, 
azaras, Turkomans, Kirghiz has sharply increased. With the blessings 
the then Afghan Premier Kishtmand the leaders of Sittam-i-Milli 
osham and Baghlani, have been spearheading an anti-Pashtun campaign 
y accusing the Pashtuns of exploiting the people of the north Afghanistan 
of 1 C l. • * S fich ' n m ' nei ' a I resources as also agriculturally fertile. Some 
of H ei f- gnevances are not without foundation. During the chaotic period 
chief 3 l p U ** a ^ 1 ^ m * n,s rule a brother-in-law of Kishtmand and the then 
of 1C H°r Slttam ‘ i ' Mi| li Badakshi was killed, perhaps by the supporters 
Uzbeks) Amin - His deputies, Koshani and Baghlani (both 

But S n0t ^ 3n ^ better treatment during the Karmal regime, 
t when Dr. Najibullah became the President, Kishtmand who is a 
succeeded in inducting both of them in his ministry. 


the 8 Willi has since built a strong base in almost all 

Farvab^ ■ * Mazar ' i ' Sharief '> Jouzjan, Samangan, Baghlan, Takhar, 
Pashtu' h . ^an and Kunduz) lying in north Afghanistan. The non- 
penine 11 T I V C .® rou P s constitute a majority there and due to the shar- 
g o ethnic conflict a large number of the Pashtuns have migrated 
owarcs the south of the Salang Pass. As stated earlier most of the 
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ethnic groups concentrated in these provinces are transnational communi¬ 
ties, a majority of all the ethnic groups living in Soviet Central Asia. 

(b) The Suleiman mountain ranges constitute a natural geographical 
barrier, with the Salang Tunnel providing the only motorable link between 
no.th and south Afghanistan. Beyond the Salang Pass Sittam-i-Milli is 
already engaged in consolidating its influence. Before their withdrawal the 
Soviet troops encouraged and helped Kishtmand in transfering and building 
many strategic industries, airports and a port city Khairatan on the 
Afghan side of the bank of Amu Darya, opposite to Termez, situated in 
Soviet Uzbekistan. 

(c) In January 1988 Kishtmand is reported to have presented a proposal 
before the Central Committee of the PDPA to reorganise the Adminis¬ 
trative structure of Afghanistan into three zones consisting of Northern 
zone, Central zone and Eastern zone and south zone. However, because 
of the strong opposition to the very idea ot reorganisation ot adminis¬ 
trative structure it was shelved. 

(d) The draft constitution, which was circulated in the latter halt ot 
1987 contained a provision that if need be the capital of the country 
would be shifted to the north. However, it was dropped from the 
document finally adopted in October-November 1987. 

(e) During its rule the PDPA has given autonomy to the provinces 
including the right to conclude international agreements. Accordingly 
some of the northern provinces are reported to have concluded a number 
of trade and cultural agreements with Soviet Central Asian Republics. 

(f) The USSR has been allowed to open its consulate in Mazar-i- 
Sharief. 

(g) Should the PDPA regime collapse under the pressure of the Afghan 
Mujahideen establishment of a People’s Republic of Afghanistan in north 
Afghanistan will be second best alternative to the Afghan communists. 
Moreover, both the USSR and Pakistan may not find the partition of 
Afghanistan un-acceptable as it will serve their immediate strategic 
interests. 
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iv) Formation of a Broad-Based Coalition Government 

Almost all the parties to the Afghan conflict both internal and 
external with varying degrees of emphasis and commitment recognize 
the need and express their willingness for the formation of a broad- 
based national coalition government in order to put an end to the civil 
war in Afghanistan. President Najibullah’s policy of national reconciliation 
was meant to achieve this goal under the over-all leadership of the 
PDPA, of course. The Peshawar-based Afghan Mujahideen have their 
own framework in which they are willing to share power with Iran- 
based Mujahideen as well as with “good Muslims” within the PDPA. 
Of late, both the U.S. and Soviet diplomats have been exploring the 
possibility of formation of a broad-based Afghan national government. 
However, concrete formula proposed by the Late Pakistan President, 
ia 1 Haq, in this connection was to give one third representation to the 
ujahideen, one third to the refugees and one third to the PDPA in 
coa ition government to replace the Najibullah regime. But the 
es awar- ased Mujahideen’s Alliance did not accept it, as they insisted 
or a ominant role for themselves. The Secretary General and his 
^ presentative attempts to work out some formula that will be accep- 
e *° a ^ the parties have, so far, not been very successful. Like¬ 
ly 6 ^he PLO Chief Yasir Arafat’s proposal on this vital issue had 
turned down by the Afghan Mujahideen, who adamantly insist on 
emoval of Dr. Najibullah from the Afghan scene. 

staridh^ U J m VICW ° f lhe sharp diver 8 enc es in their dogmatically held 
re h* ^ 1 C Vari ° US Afghan groups there is hardly any possibility of 

bro (Th 30 Understandin & in the near future on the formation of a 
roa - ased national government in Kabul. According to Agha Shahi a 

~ ^ 0re ^ n Minister of Pakistan, “an irreducible minimum condition” 

r * ^ ° m °ting an intra-Afghan agreement on a broad-based <4 is the 
ement of General Najibullah as head of State and government, by a 
non-majority of the Afghan people”. 

th However > the continuation of President Najibullah in power is not 
c on y major hurdle in the way of formation of a broad-based natio¬ 
nal government in Kabul. Even if such antagonistic parties as the PDPA 
and the Afghan Mujahideen could be persuaded to agree to form a 
coalition government on the basis of equality that is, one-third represen- 
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tation to the PDPA, the Afghan refugees, it is difficult to visualise 
that they would work together. In order to ensure the success of such 
a coalition gevernment, Afghan emigre scholars were unanimously ot 
the opinion that it ought to be headed by a neutral dominant figure. 
Despite the opposition from the conservative factions of Afghan Mujahideen, 
Pakistan and Iran, the name of the former ruler of Afghanistan did 
figure in the ongoing negotiations between the superpowers and one 
cannot totally rule out the possibility that ultimately he may be 
requested to head an interim government in Kabul. 

iv) National Revolutionary Government of Afghanistan 

Another scenario one can visualise is the possibility of a military 
coup by nationlist elements in the Afghan Army which may liquidate 
the ruling circles of the present regime. In order to establish its 
neutrality, it may for the time being distance itself from the USSR 
and constitute a revolutionary council representing nationalist oriented 
personalities from different groups including the Afghan Mujahideen 
and the PDPA (Khalqis). It could legitimise its credential by constituting 
an Advisory council consisting of the Afghan nobles, ulemas, intellectuals, 
tribal chiefs and representatives of different ethnic groups. There is a 
strong precedent of such a development in the replacement of Amir 
Amanullah by Nadir Shah who succeeded in stablising chaotic situation 
in the twenties. Like the PDPA regime, Amir Amanullah was also 
seen as excessively dependent on the USSR. Though Amir Amanullah 
was a progressive monarch his rivals the conservatives believed that he 
was a blind imitator of the West and like Mustafa Kamal Ataturk of 
Turkey wanted to suppress the role of tradition and Islam. In order 

to consolidate his rule his successor Nadir Shah restored the role of 

traditional social structure and reiterated his confidence in indegenous 
value including Islam. Nadir Shah and afterward his heir Zahir Shah 
successfully ruled over Afghanistan for about half a century. 

Pakistan’s Policy Towards Afghan Conflict 

Following the tragic death of President Zia-ul-Haq in August 1988 
the assumption of power in November 1988 by Benazir Bhuto, the 

daughter of former Pak Premier executed by Zia, has not, in any sig- 
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mficant manner, changed Pakistan policy towards Afghan conflict, though 

both the Afghan Mujahideen and their supporters as well as their opponents 
feel disappointed. 

In the given geo-political environment obtaining in the region Pakistan 
policy towards the Afghan conflict is determined by a mix of the 
following factors :- 

^ secmity^ erce ^ tIon ^ rom continuing Afghan conflict to its own 

(ii) Pattern of the Superpower relations. 

(iii) *V£ tan S re ^tions with Iran and India and Pakistan’s assessment 

their reactions to her moves in Afghanistan. 

) Pakistan s capacity to influence the Afghan Mujahideen and 
(v) Pakistan’s domestic politics. 

totterin ^ ^ massive induction of the Soviet troops in support of a 
between^ reglme * n Kabul Pakistan found itself sand witched 

a nd foil 6 ^ anC * ^ n< ^ ia ^ never has cordial relations : 

refugees a^cM ^ ^ ov,et intervention the influx of millions of Afghan 
further d^ *^ eir * nvo ^ vement * n ethnic strife in the country have 

the Pesh ee ^ eneC * ^ le ^ lreat perception in Pakistan. Unending feud between 
rences aWar ^ ase d Afghan fundamentalists and moderate groups and diffe- 
severelv C ' V ^ en the Peshawar-based and the Iran-based Afghan Mujahideen 
severely res,net ,he scope for Pakistan's options. 

Soviet trooDs^f ^ r ' orit ^ Pakistan's first concern was withdrawal of the 
the late Pres'd^ 01 ^^ an ' stan - In an interview to Radio Netherlands, 
Soviet troops 6111 a°^ ^ >a * c ’ stan General Zia said that the presence of the 
in the reelon' 0 " as a source of threat to geo-political stability 

Zia was doubtf l" 1 3 ^ ,rect threat to the smaller states. General 

“even 1 if ab ° Ut the com P le te withdrawal of the Soviet troops 

Soviet stand" 6 ‘'^' eenient was cached in Geneva.” About the reversal of 
“ we urd t° n thC ,nterim g° vern ment President Zia added that 
General Zil ^ What is in the mind of the Soviets. Therefore, 
interim gover lns,sted on the inclusion of a clause on the 

of an inter n ^ ent . ' n Geneva Accords and favoured the idea 

and help the"" 10113 - PeaCe keeping force to monitor the withdrawal 
or less «• 1 '"I 6 "" 1 ^o vernm ent in maintaining law and order.” More 

uni ar views were expressed by Benazir before the Soviets comp- 
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leted the withdrawal of their troops. 

In short to avoid the plunging of Afghanistan into a bloody civil 
war and thus preventing the return of the Afghan refugees to their 
homeland Pakistan insisted on two conditions before the signing of the 
Geneva Accords. These were : 

(i) Finalisation of the modalities and procedures for establishment of a 

transitional government and 

(ii) Ensuring symetry in cutting off the military aid by Moscow to the 

PDPA regime and by the USA to the Mujahideen. 

However, the Soviet Union did not agree to stop aid to the Kabul 
regime. While the then Pakistan Premier hailed the Geneva Accords as 
a “historic decision” which would have deep imprints on the political 
and economic development of the region. General Zia was not very satisfied 
with the conclusion of the Geneva Accords because they, in his perception, 
increased the pressure on Pakistan, dimmed the prospects of a peaceful settle¬ 
ment of the Afghan conflict which would in turn delay the return ot the 
Afghan refugees from Pakistan. 

Pakistan was not totally averse to the participation of the PDPA 
in the interim government. Both President Zia and Premier Junejo were 
of the view that without the representation ol the PDPA (though they 
ruled out the possibility of President Najibullah s i ole) it may not be 
feasible to reach a peaceful settlement. An agreement on the composition 
of the interim government in the Geneva Accords would have removed the 
unpleasant onus from Pakistan to persuade the Afghan fundamentalist groups 
to agree to the PDPA participation. 

In the wake of mounting escalation of ethnic conflict in Pakistan 
General Zia is reported to have unsuccessfully tried to persuade the Afghan 
fundamentalists to share power with some ot the PDPA factions. 
the President Zia’s regime had visualised the participation of the PDF , 
the Mujahideen and the Afghan refugees in the future political set-up 
in Afghanistan. 

The close relation between President Zia-ul-Haq and Gulbuddin 
Hikmatyar and other fundamentalist leaders has been stretched too far 
as some of the reports in Pakistani press did suggest that President Zai, 
on the advice of an American was planning to storm Kabul with a 
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view to install fundamentalist regime by the end of 1988. According to 
the Pakistani scholars such reports were inspired by the Soviet Union 
and their surrogates. Many Pakistani scholars felt that first of all Pakistan 
oes not a\e the capacity to undertake such a risky adventure which 

vim to invite direct Soviet threat and possibly serious adverse reaction 
ot Iian and India. 

If the primary objective of Pakistan’s policy towards the Afghan 
lict was the elimination of sources of threat to its security then 
any action on its part which might involve it in escalating conflict with 
n 1 a and creating misunderstanding between Pakistan and Iran must be 
ertain y, if President Zia-ul-Haq were alive, inspite of his peace 

Pakistani schXs^To/the* ^ P f istan WOU,d have mounted ’ Some 
Soviet withHrau/ai r • ™ the view that one °f motives behind the 

th of lts tro °P s m 'ght have been influenced by an assumption 

PaUctu v CVe opment Wou ld tend to deepen tensions between India and 
the <Snv’ ° Wever ’ a * ar 8 e number of academicions in Pakistan agreed that 
radirni f ecisi0n was basically influenced by the President Gorbachev’s 
Doliev nf 01 mS and new Political thinking. They emphasised that Soviet 
and the norma * Isadon of relations with the People’s Republic of China 
Pakistani c u ( etente between the superpowers were the determining factors. 
nnw ,? t ° ari> P erce ' ve a growing convergence of interests between super- 
rnamoe th >C seemed to have reached some sort of an understanding “to 
centres >rd World from the sidelines as also to prevent the new 

could disturb m • Europe and As >a-Pacific from playing a role that 
aware of th C eXIStin ®. wor,d order. The regime of President Zia was 

then Pakista:, ne :- 8ame *r lnternatlonal Politics; Mr. Zain Noorani, the 
Geneva a . miSter oP ^tate f° r External Affairs commenting on the 

interL „ Said that “ Pakistan was ■" fevour of having an 

and Mns emaient re P resen ting ail factions in Afghanistan, but Washington 
and Moscow dropped this proposal.” 

rei’erJrV^ her sumption of power in Pakistan Ms. Benazir Bhutto 
drawal f th o 013 " 1 *' neS Pa ^ ,stan ’ s policy. She said that the with- 
and the f 6 .° Vlet tl0 °P s > the return of the 3 million Afghan refugees 
to nil th 01 mation of a broad-based interim government should be acceptable 
all the elements in the Afghan conflict. 

Mniah'd lnn8 * ast Wee ^ December 1988 the 7-Party Peshawar-based 
disc • en aad tke 8 'Party Iran-based Afghan groups held inconclusive 
n on t e sharing of power in the interim Afghan government formed 
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in Peshawar. In February 1989 both Iran and Pakistan tried to resolve 
the differences between these two Afghan groups. However, their 
failure to persuade them in resolving the differences has prevented 
Pakistan to continue its support to the fundamentalist groups at the 
expense of the moderate factions and the Iran-based Afghan Mujahideen. 
Replacement of the fundamentalists sponsored President-elect and Prime 
Minister—elect Mohammad Nabi Mohammadi and Abdul Rab Rasul Sayad 
was largely influenced by the Iranian pressure and the need to maintain a 
sembalance of unity among the disparate Afghan rebel groups. 

In January 1989 the Benazir government, to dispel the Mujahideen’s 
doubts, however, reiterated that her government would continue to pursue 
the Afghan policy in support of the Mujahideen. She further said that 
nobody should pressurise the Mujahideen to accept the Soviet’s advice 
to share power with the President Najibullah’s government. “It is for 
the Afghan people to decide their fate.” In reply to the question about 
the venu of the Shoora and invitation to King Zahir Shah a spokesman 
of the Ministry of External Affairs of Pakistan maintained that “We 
are nobody to interfare in their choice of venue and the composition of 
the participants.” Pakistan hoped that the intra-Afghan dialogue would lead 
to consensus on the Shoora and the formation of a broad based 
government. 

On February 6, 1989 after the departure of the Soviet Foreign 
Minister Sheverdnadze from Pakistan Premier Benazir Bhutto in a press 
conference made the following points : 

(a) Soviet endeavour to bring peace to Afghanistan by setting up an 
interim government having adequate PDPA representation is dead. 

(b) It was up to the Mujahideen Shoora (Consultative Council) to 
form an interim government. They alone will decide as to who 
should participate in it. 

(c) Moscow must end its support to the PDPA. Why should they 
try to stay out yet stay in by sharing up the present regime. 

(d) The interim government will have to represent a wide spectrum 
of Afghan thought to be acceptable and credible within the Afghan 
community and internationally and 

(c) One needs to be a little optimistic because despite all the dire 
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predictions, the unity of the Mujahideen did not fail in the past 

despite the best attempts. 

In short the major concern of Pakistan policy towards the Afghan 
conflict remains the formation of a broad - based Afghan government 
which would enable the return of the Afghan refugees. In this process 
Pakistan would like to avoid conditions which may adversely affect its 
cordial relations with Iran and halt or reverse the process of normali¬ 
sation of her relations with India. Lastly, the main objective of Pakistan 
after the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Afghanistan, is to expedite 
the safe return of the Afghan refugees whose prolonged stay in Pakistan 
is now growingly perceived as the potential threat to the security of 
Pakistan. 

The Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan has partially removed 
the Pakistan’s apprehension to its security. Pakistani scholars hold 
the view that the continuation of President Najibullah in power is 
a major hindrance to the return of the Afghan refugees from Pakistan. 
The collapse of the PDPA regime and its replacement by the Afghan 
Mujahideen has been'-.the cherished objective of strategists in Pakistan. 
However, as Pakistan does not visualise the possibility of that happen¬ 
ing, it has started now advocating the formation of a broad-based Afghan 
national government dominated by the Peshawar-based Afghan Mujahideen. 
The immediate objective of Pakistan, however, is to rid off from the 
burden of refugees which now increasingly threaten to brutalise the 
Pakistan society due to almost free access to the most sophisticated 
arms. But there is a serious dilema for Pakistan. With every passing 
day as the probability of survival of the PDPA regime grows the 
Afghan refugees are reported to be growing restless for returning to 
their homeland but the armed Afghan fundamentalists are forcing them 
to stay on. The Pakistan goevrnment thus finds itself entrapped in 
its own game. After the failure of the Afghan Mujahideen to capture 
Jalalabad Pakistan has been desperately trying to destablise the PDPA 
regime by encouraging the disgruntled elements within the Afghan armed 
forces. However, many knowledgeable Pakistanis were of the view that 
Premier Benazir Bhutto and her government are not involved in any 
such destabiisation plan against the PDPA regime. There, however, persist 
serious differences between the PPP government and the top Army 
ofi icers in Pakistan on the subject. 










TABLE I 


Racial-Cum-Cultural Character and Strength of Afghan Ethnic Groups and 
their Share in the Neighbouring Countries 




Spoken Language & its Origin & 

Strength 


Ethnic Groups, Total Population 


Racial Stock & 


Originality 

Religion and 
Religious Sect 

in 


in 

the 

Total 

Population 
in the world 

Ethnic Group 

Physical Features 

Name of the 



Speaking 

Afghanistan 


Neighbourhood 


(Basic Types) 

Language 

Family 

Group 

Strength 

in% 

Number 
: in 2000 

in 

0/ 

/o 

inhabited 

area 

Number 

in 

Pashtuns 

Mediterranean Sub- 
Stock & Caucasied 
Stock 

Pushto 

Indo-Eur¬ 

opean 

Bactrian 
or Pash- 
tic ' 

70.03 

Hanafi Sunni with 
few Shia 

10890 

66.8 

Pakistan 
India etc. 

10690 

1000 

22,580 


Tajikis and 
Parshiwans 

Mediterranean Sub- 
Stock, Mongoloid 
Features, increases 
from South to North 

Dari 

Perisan 

Indo-Eur¬ 

opean 

Persian or 30.05 
Iranian 

Hanafi Sunni with 
Persian being Shia 

2050 

12.4 Iran . 

Tajkistan 

Elsewhere 

17000 

1620 

120 

20,790 

Uzbeks 

Mongoloid with 
much Mediterranean 
admixture 

Uzbeki 

Turkic 

Uralic 

Altaic 

5.2 

Hanafi Suuni 

880 

5.4 Uzbekistan 
Elsewhere 

6960 

10 

7.850 

Hazaras 

Mongoloid, some 
with Mediterranad 
mixture 

Hazaragi 

Persian 

Indo-Eur¬ 

opean 

Persian or 
Iranian 


Shia : Imami 

Ismailiya both 

840 

5.1 Iran 

Pakistan 

60 

900 

Aimaqs 

Mongoloid less than 
Hazaras with much 
and varying Med. 
admixture 

Persian 

Dialects 

Indo-Eur¬ 

opean 

Persian or 
Iranian 


Hanafi Sunni 

450 

2.7 Iran & 
Elsewhere 

30 

580 

Turkmans 

Mogoloid aquiline 
type 

Turkmani 

Turkic 

Uralic- 

Altaic 

1.3 

Hanafi Sunni 

230 

1.4 Turkmenistan 
Iran 

1620 

260 

2,110 

Baluchis and 
Brahuis 

Mediterranean 
& Brahauis are 
Dravidians 

Balauchi 
& Brahui 

Indo-Eur¬ 

opean 

Dravidian 

Persian 

Dravidian 

1.3 

Hanafi Sunni 

210 

1.3 Pakistan 

Iran 

1700 

420 

2,330 

Dards 

Mediterranean 
with about one-third 
Exhibiting blondist 

Various 

Dialects 

Indo-Eur¬ 

opean 

Dardic var¬ 
ious Dial¬ 
ects 

0.1 

Hanafi Sunni 

100 

0.6 Pakistan 

/ 

210 

310 

Pemiris 

Mediterranean Sub- 
Stock, some with 
Mongoloid admix¬ 
tures 

Various 

Dialects 

-do- 

Bactrian or 

Pashtic 

Dailects 

0.7 

Hanafi Sunni 
some Ismailiya 

Shia 

120 

0.7 U.S.S.R. 

60 

180 

Sayeeds 

Mediterranean & 
Mongoloid or admix¬ 
ture 

Pusto or 
Persian 

-do- 

Bactrian 
(Pasthic) or 
Persian 


Hanafi Sunni 
& many Shia 

150 

0.9 Pakistan 

80 

230 

Qizilbash 

Mediterranean Sub¬ 
stock 

Persian 

-do- 

Persic 


Imami Shia 

80 

0.5 Pakistan 

40 

120 

Kirghizis 

Mongoloid 

Kipchak 

Dialects 

Turkic 

Uralic- 

Altaik 

0.2 

Hanafi Sunni 

40 

0.2 Kirghizia 
Sinkiang 

1130 

80 

1,210 

Hindus & 
Sikhs 

North Indian 
& Sikhs 

Hindustani 

Punjabi 

Indo-Eur¬ 

opean 

■ Indian (Dial' 
ects) 

0.1 

Hinduism & 

Sikhism 

30 

0.1 India 

— 

— 


Other such as the Tattars, the Mughlas, Arabs, Hazaras, Karakalp^’ ^dazas, Jats, Parachis, 
Gujars and others. 
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TABLE II 

The Relative Strength of Afghan Political Factions 


I. Forces under Kabul Regime : 


Peoples Democratic Party 
of Afghanistan (PDPA) 
STRENGTH 

KHALQ FACTION 

PARCH AM 
FACTION 

COLLABO¬ 

RATORS 

NEUTRALS 

TOTAL 

1 . 

Party Organizers 

3000 

5000 

— 

_ 

8000 

2. 

Armed Forces 

20,000 Officers 

8000 Officers 

5000 Officers 

30,000 Soldiers 

63,000 

3. 

Sarandoi (Police) 

15,000 Inspectors 

2000 Inspectors 

3000 Inspectors 

10,000 Police 

30,000 

4. 

Khad (Secret Police) 

3000 Officers 

10,000 Officers 

15,000 

5000 

33,000 

5. 

Militia Forces 

1000 Leaders 

2000 Leaders 

5000 Tribal Chiefs 50,000 Militarymen 58,000 

6. 

Trade Unions & Others 
(Social Organisations) 

3000 

8000 

15,000 

13,000 

56,000 

7. 

Civil Servants 
(Including teachers) 

15,000 

8000 

5000 

22,000 

50,000 

8. 

Others 

15,000 

3000 

— 

— 

18,000 


Grand Total 

75,000 

46,000 

48,000 

1,47,000 

3,16,000 


II. Guirilla Resistance Forces : 



RESISTANCE GROUPS 

LEADER 

ETHNIC 

ORGANIZED 

FOLLOWERS 




ORIGIN 

STRENGTH 


1 . 

Hizb-i-Islami 

Gulbuddan Hikmatyar 

Pashtun 

30,000 

70,000 

2. 

Jamait-i-Islami 

Burhanuddin Rabani 

Tajik 

15,000 

25,000 

3. 

Hizb-i-Islami 

M. Younus Khalis 

Pashtun 

5000 

10-20,000 

4. 

Mahaz-i-Islami 

Abdur Rasool Sayaf 

Pashtun 

3000 

10,000 


Total Fundamentalists 








53,000 

110-125,000 

5. 

Milli Islami Mahaz 

Syed Ahmad Gilani 

Arab 

8000 

15-25,000 

6. 

Jabba-i-Nijai-i-Milli 

Sibghat Ullah Majadidi 

Arab 

80C0 

15-20,000 

7. 

Harakat-i-Islami 

M. Nabi Mohammadi 

Pashtun 

10,000 

25-30,000 


Total Moderates 






Grand Total 



26,000 

55-75,000 





79,000 

165-200,000 








KHAYYAM'S SOLUTION OF THE CUBIC 


Oazi Ghulam Mohammad * 

Plato, Aristotle, Archimedes, Omar Khayyam, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Newton and Gauss are the seven greatest universal minds. Plato and 
Aristotle are too great to be classified. We need half a dozen or more 
specialists to encompass their fields of interest and their contribution 
to human knowledge. These are the only names which have really become 
household throughout these centuries. Newton, Archimedes and Gauss 
are embodiments of pure reason at its highest. 

To my mind Khayyam and Leonardo da Vinci are universal minds 
of a different order. Both were curious souls. Both gave ample proo 
of their intellectual power as well as artistic ability to a degree un nown 
in the annals of history. 

Leonardo da Vinci painted his Madonas, his Mona Lisa, his Last 
Supper on the one hand and centuries ahead of his time designed 
prototypes of war tanks, flying machine, water pumps, aquaducts, wrote 
on perspective, mathematics, anatomy and host of other subjects. His 
note book is unique in many ways. This diary of sorts in a great book, 
sometimes a single remark of his represents the essence of wisdom 
power of observation and brilliance of mind e.g., An arch in a strength 
caused by two weaknesses.” 

Khayyam wrote poetry in Persian and Arabic & his Rubayiyat are famous. 
In fact in our part of the world he is known and loved only as a poet. 
In some of his Rubayiyat he has touched great artistic heights so much 
so that this genre of poetry is now associated with his name. Even 
the great Hafiz does not match in this form of poetry. Profound in 
thought content and matchless in artistic finish, these are read and re¬ 
read by all lovers of genuine poetry. Numerous translations into diffe- 


*Professor of Mathematics, University of Kashmir, Srinagar. 
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rent languages of the world have extended their appeal to wider circles 
of readers. I quote just three of them which are relevant in the present 
context. It will be observed that Khayyam is speaking about himself. 


S 

O 

o 

j>U -—<*r s'JLsfu^'t 

% 

Masters who discovered new branches of knowledge and 
became torch bearers and world leaders, they, even they, could 
find a way out of this dark night of life: they told a tale and 
to deep slumber.” 


jZV 


thus 

not 

went 
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“I was not deprived of knowledge. I had my full share of it. 
Very few manuscript remained which I could not comprehend. I ref¬ 
lected and thought for seventy-two years but in the end I knew that I 
knew nothing”. 

“Those heavenly bodies stationed up there, disturb the wise by 
their movements. Be careful, lest you loose your bearing while obser¬ 
ving them”. 

Khayyam wrote on Mathematics, Astronomy, Philosophy, quality 
of gems, climate, alloys of silver and gold, calender reform, physics 
and many other subjects. His calender reform is much more accurate 
than the Gregorian calender because he proposed the fraction 8/33 
instead of the current 1/4 which gives rise to a leap year after every 
four years. Nizami Aruzi, the author of the famous Chahar Maqala 
mentions Khayyam as a master astrologer. Dr. Moeen, the author of 
a commentary on Chahar Maqala attributes the invention of a balance 
by the name qistasul-nustaqeem to Khayyam. 

It is his solution of the cubic which forms the main theme ol 
this paper. Khayyam was the first mathematician who handled every 
type of cubic equation that possesses a positive root. Of course his 
solution is of a geometrical nature. The solution of the cubic equation 
arose in connection with a problem proposed by Archimedes following 
a great piece of work by him on spheres. He found the volume of 
a sphere of radius R and then also found the volume of a segment of 
a sphere. Archimedes proposed the problem of dividing a sphere into 
two segments which have a prescribed ratio. This problem gives rise to 
a cubic. In fact the volume of a segment of height of a sphere of 
radius R is given by ^h 2 (R—h/3). Hence, as the volume of a sphere 
of radius R is 4/3 7rR 3 , we have 

7rh 2 (R—h/3) __ = x 

4/3-R 3 —7rh 2 (R—h/3) 

which gives rise to a cubic in h. By the root of a cubic was meant 
a length of a segment of line and hence, a positive number. No one, 
not even the great Archimedes could solve a general cubic having a 
positive root. Prior to Khayyam, another native of Khorasan, Abul wafa, 
had solved some particular cubics and quartic equations but the general 
case of a cubic remained unsettled upto the time of Khayyam. It 
seems pertinent here to give a brief summary of the Greek mathe- 
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matics upto the time of Khayyam. The Greeks excelled in geometry. 
In fact they developed the subject to amazing heights. Properties of 
triangles and circle were found almost exhaustively. Menaechmus invented 
the conic sections in connection with the famous problem of duplication 
of a cube. Appolonious enriched the subject to a great extent. The great 
elements of Euclid plus the tracts of Archimedes, Appolonious and Pappus 
roughly represent the mathematical knowledge available to Khayyam. It is not 
fully known where and from whom he learned his mathematics. Perhaps 
he was mostly self taught. In fact so thorough was his knowledge of 
mathematics contained in the above mentioned books and tracts that 
in one of his tracts he cautions the reader in the introduction that he 
should be thoroughly conversant with the results which would be used 
during the demonstrations without specific mention! Experts and scholars 
of the history of mathematics have unanimously hailed the solution of 
the cubic as ‘most original’ and a ‘high peak’ of mathematics in the 
best tradition of the golden age of Greek mathematics. The algebraic 
solution of the cubic had to wait for nearly five hundred years more 
when an Italian Tartaglia found it in the year 1535. 

We discuss Khayyam’s solution of the cubic having the form 
x 3 + b 2 x+a 3 =cx 2 where all numbers including the unknow x are thought 
of as lengths of line segments. Khay>am started the problems as ‘*a 
cube, some sides and some numbers are equal to some squares”. 



Construction:- Choose AB= a _i, BC — c. Draw a semi-circle on Ac as 

b 2 
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diameter and let the perpendicular to AC at B cut the semi-circle in 
D. On BD mark off BE=b and through E draw EF parallel to AC. 
Find G on BC such that BG.ED=BE.AB. Complete the rectangle DEGH 
Through H draw a rectangular hyporbola with EF and BD as asymptotes 
and let it cut the semi-circle in J. Through J draw a line parallel to 
ED to cut EF in K and AC in L. Then BL is a root of the given 
equation. 

Proof:- EK.KJ=EG.FD=BE,AB by construction 
BL.LJ=BE.AL 

V BL.LJ=EK(LK+KJ)=:EK,LK+EK.KJ 

BE.AL=LK(AB+EK)=EK.LK+LK.AB=EK.LK+BE.AB 




BE 2 . AL = BL 2 . LC 
b z (AB+BL) = BL S (BC—BL) 



(BL) 3 + b 2 (BL) + a 3 = c(BL) 2 . 


Q. E. D. 



Khayyam also wrote a commentary on the elements of Euclid. He 
was concerned mostly with the simplification of some difficult proots 
of Euclid. 


i 















ANTIQUITY OF KASHMIRI LANGUAGE 


Akhtar Mohi-ud-din * 


"To deny a people an education in their own language 

is to treat them as a conquered people 

Kim Beazley 

Kashur, the language of Kashmiri people, is, it seems, the survivor 
of the oldest speach of the region. The language has been described 
by early Sanskritists as Paishachi. Their biased references to the language 
and the emotional attachment of some of the later scholars to such 
references have obscured research on scientific lines in the identification 
of different stages of socio-political development of the Kashmiri people 
and their culture. 

However, in the last decades of the 19th and the early 20th 
centuries some European scholars took interest in the subject and found 
that the Kashmiri language was a linguistic marvel, which “has been 
preserved through so many centuries only due to the inhospitable nature 
(of its home) and the hostile character of its speakers.” 1 

The language was, rightly, placed in the family of the Dardic 
group of languages and it was established that “the Dard languages, 
though belonging to the Indian branch, are not Sanskritic. There was 
found a gap between them and their true Sanskrit neighbours. 2 


*Ex Secretary J&K Cultural Academy Srinagar. 
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The European scholars were, unfortunately, not able to perceive 
the full wonder that was the Kashmiri language because of two reasons; 
one, that the Burzahom site of pre-Aryan civilization in Kashmir had 
not been discovered then and two, that their vision was limited by the 
concept of Standard Laguage prevalent then among the linguists. At that 
time it was not, perhaps, conceived that, “Children who are born into 
homes of privilege, in the way of wealth, tradition or education became 
native speakers of what is known to the linguists as Standard Language. 
Less fortunate children became speakers of Non-Standard Language. 


Under the spell of this concept they undertook to study the upper 
class elitist dialect which lead them to an extremely wrong belief ot 
their existing Hindu Kashmiri and Muslim Kashmiri. Consequent y t ey 
did not always come to right conclusion. 4 

I do not intend, in any way, to minimize the importance ot the 
pioneering work done by such scholars as Shaw, Griersen, Bu er a 
many others in this field. On the contrary I want to place on recor 
the gratitude of Kashmiri scholars and myself for all 1 0Se 
personalities in the field of linguistic science, particulary to r. ’ 

who have made this language the subject ot their stu y 
efforts gave it its proper place in the family of t e wor an D 

Ye. i. is a fact .ha. .he language has no. so far been studied 
in the proper historical perspective. What is needed ls . hal j 
young and dedicated scholars be traineu 
put in an institute solely devoted to .* 

(a) the survey of all sections of the Kashmiri society and all 
regions of the Kashmiri speaking areas, 

, „ , . , e „ nf | arranging it in such a way that 

(b) collecting word-hoard and arrangn g J 

, . , „ B e durance the meaning, the synonyms and 

the region, the frequency of occurance, & , 

, , . encietv in which it occurs or has more 

also antonyms, the section ol socie y 

frequency are identified, and 


(c) placing it in the historical context because “whoever wants to 
establish the etymology of a word must first ascertain all the historical 
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facts available with regard to the place and time of its rise, its earliest 
signification and syntactic construction, its diffusion, the synonyms it 
has ousted etc. Thus and only thus can he hope to rise above loose 
conjectures. 7 

In addition to creating proper atmosphere for the study of the 
language, a campaign should be launched to create awareness among 
the masses of the great importance for the mental and intellectual health 
of the people to use, preserve, develop and popularise their mother 
tongue. It has been observed that the loss of mother tongue results in 
the retardation of the child’s development. 8 

At present the language and the culture it represents are under 
an enormous media stress on the one hand and on the other are suffe¬ 
ring criminal negligence by the so-called leaders, political, religious and 
intellectual. The language has been denied its constitutional rights by 
the authorities, both State and Central. It is facing the prospect of 
extinction if immediate steps to rehabilitate it are not taken. 

Let not the history hold this generation guilty of loosing what 
has been preserved by our ancestors for thousands of years. Let us 
prove worthy sons of those of our ancestors whom even Mr. Walter 
Lawrence refers to as “extremely proud and pleased to find any one 
who can understand their mother tongue.” 9 

Dravidian features : 

Any way, with the discovery of the Burzahom site a new insight 
has been provided into the past and there can attach some credibility 
to the view that the term Dard may be a corrupted form of Dravad 10 
and thus the Dard group of languages to which Kashmiri also belongs, 
may have to be studied in relation to the Dravidian languages of the 
ancient times. 11 There may be some features still extant in this language 
which if studied with proper care and knowledge may prove as useful 
as the Burzahom site itself. For example, the change of i to ye, u to 
wo of such words as do not originally belong to Kashmiri is a point 
worth studying in relation to Tamilian people’s pronounciation of M 
and N as Yam & Yan. 
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Below is the table of words adopted by Kashmiri from other 
languages whose initial i and u is changed to ye, and wo respectively. 


i 

II aj 

Illat 

Tnam 

Inderraja 

Izzat 


ye 

Yelaj 

Yelath 

Yenama 

Yendraz 

Yazath 


Early Foreign Words : 


u 

Umar 

Upay 

Updesh 


wo 

Womer 

Wopay 

Wopdesh 


Further, we shall have to find out the historical reasons of the 
presence of such foreign words as ; 

Pagah Dawn (Persian) Tomarrow (Kash) 

Rood Water (Persian) Rain (Kash) 

Aar Fire (Arabic) Fi re ^ash) 


The words have great frequency, bear no synonyms, occur in all 
relevant grammatical forms and are being used all sections and in 
all the regions of Kashmir. 


The word Aar (Fire) deserves consideration on yet another count. 
It is popularly believed to have entered into the Kashmiri vocabulary 
together with the word Ab with the advent of Islam, because Nar 

(Arabic) occurs in the Holy Quran and Ab I° rm ® an Integra part 

of the speech of Muslim preachers from Centia sia. e one P 011 * 

needs explanation and that is, how come that the word Nar enjoyed 

universal acceptance although its medium was a religious scripture, w 1 e 
the word Ab could not replace pony even among Muslims who continue 
to use words like Pantsadar, Panshuay, Pantyo etc. oes t is, per aps, 
prompt us to refer to the historical events that might have taken place 
in the region resulting in the migration of different speech groups which 
influenced the language? 


With Burzahom as clue we can say that the Aryans entered into 
the Valley around 1500 B. C. They were, perhaps, speaking Vedic 
Sanskrit or its earlier form. Their inter-action with the local population, 
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generation after generation, must have influenced the language of both 
communities, or perhaps, evolved a common language with the structure 
remaining that of the native tongue and some of the vocabulary 
adopted from the migrants. This new form of speech must also have 
gone through the complex social inter-action to develop its own moo¬ 
rings while retaining the essential features of the old form of speech 12 . 
The observation is very significant that “the Dardic languages possess 
many characteristics which are peculiar to themselves (e. g. the change 
of medial t to r or tm to t and the retention of a short vowel 
before a simplified compound consonant). They do not possess all the 
characteristics either of Indo-Aryan or of Eranian 13 ”. 

Relation with Sindhi 

Before entering into the Dardic areas the Aryans had spread in 
the Sindh Valley and had influenced the Dravidian in that region as 
well but some earlier features did remain alive which bound the Dard ic 
and the so-called Paishachi languages like Sindhi and Lhanda together. 
Alluding to these features Dr. Buhler says about the Kashmiri language. 
It differs, however, very considerably from all its Indian sisters. Nea¬ 
rest to it comes Sindhi”. In his monumental work Linguistic Survey of 
India, Dr. Griersen has spoken in detail about the relation of the 
Dardic languages with Sindhi 14 . Here a quotation will suffice. He states 

.•". in most of these languages one of the double consonants 

was dropped and the preceding vowel was lengthened in compensation. 
Thus, the Sanskrit Bhaktah , cooked rice, became bhcittu in Apabhramsa 
Prakrit and thence bhat (one t being dropped and the preceding vow'el 

being lengthened) in most modern Indian languages. But the 

case is different in the Dardic-languages and in Sindhi. In them one 
of the double consonants is, indeed, dropped but there is no compen¬ 
satory lengthening. Thus Kashmiri has bata and Sindhi has bhata. 
This is a very important point, for, as I have shown elsewhere, it goes 

back to very ancient times.It must clearly show the connection 

between Sindhi & the Dardic languages”. 

Family of Dardic Languages 

That Kashmiri continues to preserve the features it has common 
with other sister languages of the Dardic group remains undisputed. 
The relationship is as it should be, both intensive and extensive.. The 
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intensive relationship of the Dardic languages has been discussed by 
many eminent scholars, past and present, 15 yet there is scope for further 
study by such scholars as are well-equipped with modern knowledge. 

The extensive study can be conducted by collecting the word-hoard 
as already pleaded, and studying it in the context of history, social 
contacts, cultural relationship and such other factors. I give below a list 
of words to highlight the point : 

A/ Some words from Dr. Griersen’s list 

English Kashmiri 

Shina 

Kohistani 

Khowar Kafir 

Shephered Pohal 

Peyalo. 

Payal 

Pozhal 

Dog Hun 

Shun 

Kuchur 


Cat Bror 

Bushi 

Pisho 

Pushi 

Sit Beh 



Nisheh 

Moon Zoon 

Yun 

Yasun 


Foot Khor 


Khur 

Khur 

Pad 




B/ Some words from 

Rughnath Singh Samyal 16 


Shina 

Urdu 

Shina 

Urdu 

Pal 

Parhez 

Shalak 

Phulka 

Dino 

Anar 

Phlas 

Safeda 

Mogur 

Bakra 

Shun 

Kutta 

Kuth 

Deewar 

Dar 

Darwaza 

Kurtani 

Qameez 

Satranji 

Darri 

Achchi 

Ankh 

Kattu 

Ghutna 

Shutoo 

Gala 

Chheeka 

Tatti 

Shash 

Sas 

Shyoor 

Khusar 


Here I would like to note that 

(a) While a dog is called Hun in Kashmiri and Shun in Shina 
Kuchur of Kohistani is also not an alien word for Kashmiri, for when 
we call a dog we utter the word “Kuch, Kuch” repeatedly. Further, a 
male pup is called ‘Kutsur’. 

(b) A cat is called Bushi, Pishi and Pushi in Shina, Kohistani 
and Khowar respectively. In Kashmiri the word for wishing away a cat 
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is Bishte’. The words seem phonetically related and may be these are 
semantically, too. ‘Bror’ for cat is, in my opinion, a later entrant into 
this language. In its. older meaning the word stands for ‘diety’, the 
route of which might be found in Pali 17 because in our folk tales we 
refer to Svada Bror, Buada BrOr, and the tree. The words have religious 
connotations with Bhagwan Sidartha (Svada Bror) being the Wise One 
(Budda BiOr) under the tree. 


(c) The Shina word pal for Urdu ‘Parhez’ is still existing in 
Kashmiri, meaning abstaining from eating some food articles during the 
days sanctified by the memory of Saints and Rishis viz. Pal Heni. 


(d) Shalak’ (Shina) meaning ‘Phulka’ in Urdu, may be found in 
the expression Shalak Korinas’ (I beat him) in the context of ‘Biriyana 
Karimas and Shufta Kormas, figuratively meaning the same viz. I beat 
him, but literally meaning “I made Biriyani (a food preparation) out 
of him and I made minced meat (a delicacy) out of him” respectively. 

May be Shalak Kormas’ would literally mean, I made an unleavan 
bread out of him. 


(e) The Shina word “Chheeka” for Urdu ‘Tatti’ lives in Kashmiri 
in the expression “Su Chhuna Tore Kun Chhikan ti”, literally “he does 
not even shit towards that side”, meaning “he has severed all contacts 
with those people”. 

It may be added here that the word for ‘Wife’ in Kafir is “Vyasti”, 
while the word for ‘girl friend’ in Kashmiri is ‘Vyas’ (Note The 

elision of t in Kashmiri of such words as Waqt, Sakht etc). 

Surely, a study exclusively meant to delineate the complex relation¬ 
ship ot other Dardic languages with the Kashmiri needs to be under¬ 
taken by competent scholars. 

Nar, again 

Let us revert to word ‘Nar’ for its consideration in the context 
of history. The word forms an integral part of our speech and bears 
no synonyms when used in the following idioms and expressions :- 
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Nar hyot'un 
Nara Josh 
Nara Tot 
Nar Dis 
Nara Kangar 


Fire is lit 
Warmth of fire 
Burn Scar 
Put it to fire 
Kangri-ful of fire 


‘Zong’ is not the synonym because it has a difimte shade of 
meaning as ‘fire that destroys’ yet we have another word for fire, whic 
has never been replaced, in such idioms as :* 


Amun Smell of something burning particularly cloth 

Ama hoi Disfiguring of limb due to fire. 

Ama Taw Fire (heat) scar 


This does suggest that the word 'Nar as also, per aps, 
and Pagah’ might have found place in Kashmiri as early as in 
B.C. when Darius 1st of Persia invaded and occupied Nort ' wes 
India or even earlier when the Mediterranian migration took p ac 
for fire may have been the earlier word. 


This brings us to the point from where we should ^ 

course of the development of Kashmiri language in t e ig i 
In order to facilitate the job we should put in mind the c rono 
events of importance to the region and the language. ey 


1. Achaemenidis Darious 

2. Alexandar’s invasion 

3. Seleucos Necator 

4. Spread of Buddhism 

5. Brahmin Revivalism 


521-485 B.C. 

326 B.C. 

305 B.C. 

3rd Century B.C. 
5th Century A.D. 


The bare recording of the dates and the remote period of time when 
these took place should not suggest that the events were innocent and 
without any intensity. On the contrary such events, generally entai eroci 
wars, brutal killings, wholesale destructions, fearful massacres an uproo 
of groups of people and, because of all or any of these things, chang 
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in faiths, rituals, habits and behaviours etc. take place. 

Anyway “the abundance in which coins of Indo-Greeks, Parthian 
and Saka kings of north-western India were found untill recently in 
Kashmir points to the existance of considerable commercial intercourse, 
if not actual political connection between the valley and the princi¬ 
palities of Peshawar & Kabul in the last two centuries B.C. and the 
1st Century A.D. It is also certain that in the 2nd century A. D. 
Kashmir formed part of Kanishkas empire and that for at least some 
generations after the death of that emperor, the country remained attached 
to the kingdom of Gandhara” 18 . 

Again, Dr. Griersen observes that “in the true Dardic languages 
a few Greek words have survived to the present day, such as the 
Kashmiri Dyar (plural) coined money, a corruption of the Greek, denarta 
or the IChowar drokhum, silver” 19 . 

Here I would like to add two more words extant in modern 
Kashmiri, which, perhaps, belong not to the Greek language but to the 
Greek period. The words are :- 

Kashmiri English 

Yava a dandy 

Yavana Rai King of Yavanas, Beloved 

We know through Sanskrit texts that the Ionian Greeks were called 

Yavanas’ in this region and their soldiers, healthy young boys from 
Greece, looked like dandies in their colourful uniforms. 

Budhism 

Around the 3rd Century B. C. Budhism began to spread in 
Kashmir 20 . With the novel method of preaching through beautiful stories, 
parables and fables 21 in their own mother tongue, the religion became 
popular among the masses and with the passage of time Kashmir be¬ 
came a great centre of Budhist learning and its language a great store¬ 
house of tales and fables 22 . 

With this information in view and also the observations that the 
Pali language had some relation with the so-called Paishachi* the deter- 


*See Note 17 
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mination of the extent of influence on the Kashmiri language by Budhism 
should be an exciting job for the Scholars. I have already referred to 
the word Bror (diety). May be ‘Brang’ (the spire of a Muslim shrine) 
and ‘Toop’ (the top of a Hindu temple) also belong to this period. 


Digression 


Languages have, as all of us know, their own peculiar way of 
living. These accept/reject/retain words like all other living organisms 
choosing sustaining foods for taste, for health, for lack of alternative 
food and, many times, irrationally. To explain this process of rejection 
and retention, we might at random, take two words viz. Har (Cowrie 
and Naw (boat). Upto the recent past we used to play games with the 
Cowries and in ancient times these have been used as money. But, now, 
these are out of use both as play-things as well as money. Therefore, 
words like Muanjata, Nol and Krand denoting ditterent types o ovvr 
are fast dying out. But expressions like the following continue to e 

used with good frequency 


Hara wol A man with Cowries 

Lavi Na Khand Has not the value of 

Har ti a broken Cowrie 


A wealthy man 
A person of no 
consequence 


Similarly, Naw (boal) as .he (only) means of transport has ost relevance 
and today with the super & mini-buses and other wheeled transport 
available, no one can perceive boa. as other than a pleasur_ tde 

(Shikara) or a residential boa. (Doonga and House Boat). Even Baha 

t , . , -Li, ctnne and other building material) is 

(the barge used to carry rubble stone , 

r . • . r had its heyday when one had to 

fast getting out of use. But Naw nau i 

.. ... , 115P the boat as the only means ot 

live and die near the river, and use tne do<u j 

transport. Hence expressions such as .- 


Yarabal 

Yarabal Kakani 
Khana Khasani 
Yirovani Naw Gatshani 
Sha-this Lagun 
Nawi Walun 

Waw Wachhith Naw Trawani 


Nam Syadun 
Kuana Kadni 
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Nawa Neerith Gatshhni 
Gari Gath Asun 
Karnaw 

There are other expressions pointing to other means of transportation, 
also extant, without the actual thing being present now for the purpose. 
For instance :- 

Khati Naerun To learn to trot on To learn the trade 


the line (horse like) 

To ride a sledge (To 
reach the destination 
faster) 


To achieve the 
objective 


Rathi Khasun 


The process of acceptance, rejection & retention is going on at 
present also, but due to such causes as (a) lack of awareness of the 
importance of mother tongue among the community itself, (b) political 
instability, (c) media impact and (d) administrative negligence etc., the 
process is exceedingly faster than is good for the health of the language. 
The speed might prove disasterous at the moment when the community 
is being increasingly put into political, economic and even social depen¬ 
dence upon other speech communities, particularly Urdu/Hindi and English 
The danger of the community getting culturally un-hinged cannot be 
ruled out, unless urgent steps are taken to free the language from all 
the fetters, rehabilitate it socially and provide all facilities for its growth 
sacrificing for sometime even the so-called superior knowledge available 
in its rival languages. 

Let’s now revert back to the history. 

Brahmanism : 

Around the 5th Century A. D. “a wave of Brahmanic revivalism 
was raised as a result of Shankaracharyas preachings” 23 . Accordingly 
some Brahmans 24 from Konkan region migrated to Kashmir to uproot 
the (Budhist) faith from the valley. 25 

The migrants must have found, so to say, class affinity with the 
native elite Budhist Clergy and since Budha was admitted to the Hindu 
pantheon it was not difficult for the native clergy to capitulate to 
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Brahmanism and enter into social relationship with the migrants. This 
way, perhaps, they integrated and formed a new class among themselves. 
Thus as part of the elite society and perhaps, as partners in or usur 
pers of the state power, 26 the migrants launched a campaign o exter 
mination against the Kashmiri language in order to get power an m 
fluence for their own religious language which they called y 
exalted names as Mahabhashya and Devabani. With the a a ” 
of ti ne, Kashmiri language, nurtured and used by the Bu is 

as the medium of religious preaching, tell to negligence an 
be humiliated by calling it “the Paishachi”, the language 0 1 e °° 

It got dethroned from the pride of place and began to e c , 0 j ts 
the language of the lowcastes, ‘the Drunkards and an a s 
wealth of Jataka tales was adopted in Sanskrit and presente 
ginally belonging to the Devabani 27 . The survival ot the anguag' - t 

these dark days depended on its intrinsic strength an > exDre . 

showed that strength and while accepting/adopting words i io 
ssions and even, perhaps, structural changes it continue^ |ts relation 

ancient base, its original temperament and, to a great ex allowed 

with the sister languages of the Dardic family. Noi " a * receiving end 
to be one way-the Kashmiri language remaining on e ^ j^ a h a . 
alore. In fact it showed its great strength by in QW ca i| e d, 

bhashya itself, enrich it and help it grow into, w a t 

Classical Sanskrit 29 . In course of time the new language produced great 

masters who have to their credit works of w ° rl f of these masters 

noted that it could not be just accidental 1 1 a ^ their com posi- 

happened to be either Kashmiri or Kashmir ase • Kashmiri ]angu . 

tions they used words, idioms and expressions ro .... them to 

age 31 and even adopted the Kashmiri wor s y ^ in this con- 

express their thoughts. An in-depth study o t ei ]et U j here 

nection, shall I hope, be quite rewarding. or nr 

consider Rajatarangini by Kalhan as 
Aurel Stien. 


ling. ^ Ui 1 r — 

translated and annotated by Dr. 


Rajatarangini : 

Before the survey of Rajatarangini is undertaken, should 
borne in mind that Kalhan, the author, was deeply c 
Brahmanic cult and practised Varna-Ashrama. e 1V ^ 
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Brahmins into Prohits (whom he considered ignorant and ill-tempered), 
Kayasthas (“No one can be ungrateful if he be not a Kayestha”, Rajat) 
and the Brahmans who took part in politics, military conflicts and 
iiterary persuits. He despised Kashmiri language and called it “the vulgar 
speech fit for drunkards” 32 . He composed in Sanskrit instead of Kashmiri. 
But with all the hatred for his mother tongue, he could not help drawing 
inspiration from the culture meleiu he lived in and using the words, 
idioms, expressions, phrases and proverbs current in the peoples, tongue. 
In order to get the full gamut of the influence the Kashmiri language 
weilded on Kalhan, I wish some scholars with the following attributes 
undertake study of Rajatarangini : 

a) A historic perception of different grammatical forms of Kashmiri 
language and vocabulary, 

b) the knowledge of Sanskrit-its rise and development; and 

c) the scientific out-look and method without any emotional attachment 
what-so-ever. 

I shall, however, follow Dr. Stien in highlighting the influence of 
Kashmiri language on Rajatarangini. 

The word which we come across first of all is “Khar” a particular 
measure of weight 33 . The word is still extant in Kashmiri but during 
Mughal/Pathan period was changed to Kharbar (Kharwar) meaning ‘a 
donkey load’. The word has been used with '‘Khari” as pronounciation 
in Rajat and some scholars hold that the word belongs to the Vedic age. 

Shankarvarman, son of the great Kashmirian King Awanti Varman, 
would not speak “the language of gods (among men i. e. Sanskrit) but 
used vulgar speech fit for drunkards showed that he was descended 
from a family of spirit-distillers” 34 . We know that Kalhan is not well 
desposed towards Awanti Varman and his descendants. Whatever good 
the king has done has been attributed to the god, Annapati, who had 
taken the mo r al forn in Suyya. The great king belonged to the low-caste 
of wine-distillers (Kalpala) and created posts in the government with 
designations as Dvira, 35 and Ganjavara 36 both words, notes Dr. Stien, 
belonging to non-sanskrit origin. 

(Has this prejudice against the king and his clan something got to 
do with the power struggle which might have been raging between 
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Malamasis and Banamasis as we witness it later between Rishis and the 
local elite on the one side and on the other, the impostor syeds and 
their followers.) 

Shankarvarman’s son, Chakravarman, took two girls Hamshi and 
Naglata, who were sisters, to his harem and made Hamshi the c le 
queen. He bestowed on their father the ownership of a village. Since 
Ranga, the father belonged to the low caste, the officer incharge would 
drag his feet in preparing the document. On this Ranga got enraged 
and shouted at the ‘Pata Adhyayan*. 

‘You son of a slave, why do you not write.Rangas (Av) 

Hilu Dina” 37 . 

I have taken the liberty of adding the word Av in the Kashmir 
sentence, because of three considerations: 

a) There have occured interpolations/deletions and even misreadings 
the original Ms. of Rajat at the hands of the copyists: 

b) Dr. Stien himself has used conjecture and discretion in reading 
preparing the extant master copy; and 

c) the sentence will bear meaning only when this word is added to it. 

Kalhan uses a Kashmiri idiom- ‘Nov sheen Galan Prams sheenas, 
(Fresh snow dissolves the older snow) two times i. e. 

As snow dissolves snow so took one sin the other and 

‘The sordid gains he put into the treasury (which was before) 
quite pure, destroyed the previously accumulated (treasures) as e 
(fresh) snow (destroys the former) 39 . 

Kalhan describes the long beard of a noble in Harsadeva’s court 
as a sheaf of grass which description is, notes Dr. Stien, purely Kashmin. 

Kalhan has, also, used the Kashmiri words wozum (debt) and 
Turay 41 (a kettle drum) and has attempted to sanskritise many words 
like ‘Kangar’ as ‘Kasthangari-ka’ and ‘Wopal hak’ a kind of wild 
cabbage found in Kashmir forests, as ‘Utpalsaka,. 
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Above all, Kalhan ‘honestly’ uses the language of a Kashmiri 
woman when rendering the harangue of a piqued Suryamati against her 
husband, the king Ananta. Dr. Stien has translated it in the following 
words 

“This pauper, mendicant, idiot whom fortune has deserted, who 
has grown old to no purpose, this fool does not know where and what 
to speak. 

He who had before nothing to cover himself with when getting 
out of his bath , the people here know what he has not lost 

when he got me. 

Whatever you have said of me, that is true of your own female 
relatives. This is the time to practise penances. Why do you not do it? 

It might be said; he is useless, past his time, turned out of the 
country by his son, (now) his wife too leaves him. This, indeed is 
what I am afraid of”. 42 

Here I venture to do it into Kashmiri to show that Kalhan 
himself was only translating his thouglTs from the Kashmiri, his 
mother tongue 
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Before I conclude, I want to state that this un-healthy attitude 
of the Kashmiri Sanskrit authors toward their own mother tongue 
created in course of time, cultural destabilisation which resulted in the 
loss of confidence of the people in their genius. Every thing that was 
found good, useful and/or aesthetically sound was thought to have come 
from outside’ and anything ugly, vulgar and inferior was taken as native. 
This attitude was taken advantage of by our subsequent oppressors who 
slandered and maligned us only because we would not submit to their 
domination. 43 


Even today there is no dearth of people-literate, semi-literate and 
illiterate who would prefer any tring coming from outside, language 
included and flaunt it brazenly as a token of modernity, least bothering 
for the universally accepted fact that the religion without cultural base 
is a branch of the tree without roots, and that the knowledge and higher 
learning can never (never) be acquired but in one’s own mother tongue. 

Some such pseudo-intellectuals hold that the suffix, Vor in place 
names like Buchhivor, Batavore etc. is corrupted version of Sanskrit 
Vihar . The statement is not only erroneous but misleading too 
those who have no knowledge of Kashmiri. 


In the following chapter I hope to discuss the place-names as 

identified by Dr. Stien in the context of Kalhan’s Rajatarangim, but 

want to say it, here and now, that ‘Vor’ is not the corrupt form o 

‘Vihara’, but an important and frequently used Kashmiri word, with many 
gramatical forms, carrying a definite meaning as “settlement, abo e, 
place of living.” 

In this conection consider the following 

(a) when a girl is married and sent to her husbands home, it is hoped 
that ‘Sua Kari Vor tati’ ‘she will settle there’. Her maiden home 
is now termed as Malyun (belonging to the father) and her new 
abode is designated as Variv (place of settlement) 

(b) ‘Vor’ has ‘Var’ as feminine deminitive in the saying Kasheer 

Chhe Reshi Var’ Kashmir is the abode of Rishis 
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(c) 1) Vora. 

. niol,.boy & beni which stand for step ........ 

mother,.father,.brother &.sister respectively 

might have been the expressions of respect & affection to 
denote an elderly lady, a gentleman, a lad & a girl of 
one’s settlement; 

2) Nana Vor.meaning a person who roams about without 

any covering (shoes etc.) on his feet, might have meant a 
person without any fixed abode, a tramp; and 

3) Wangaj Vor - denoting a tenant, a person having settled tem¬ 
porarily or for some fixed period of time in a residential 
place belonging to another person, might# in earlier times, 
have stood for a person living temporarily in a settlement 
not belonging to his own clan; 

(d) There are phrases like the following which also confirm the real 
meaning of the word 


To be (in the state of having) settled. 

To remain (in the state of being) settled. 

To settle (without any anxiety) 

Are you settled (in peace)? 

To unsettle (a person mentally) 

To put into the state of being unsettled. 

In a settled manner, 
settled and working. 

NOTES 

1. Dr. Griersen “Linguistic Survey of India” (L.S.I.). 

2. Shaw as quoted in L. S. I. 

3. Bloomfield in The Language. 

4. Dr. Stien should serve as example. 

5. “In countries over which a speech community is recently spread 
and settled, the local differences are relatively small as, say, in 
the U.S.A. or Russia, in countries that have been long settled 


Vara A sun 
Vara Rozun 
Far Yun 
Fa ray Chhukha? 
Bevar Karan 
Bevari Karani 
Vara Vara 
Vara Kara 
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by the same speech-community the local differences are much 
greater as in England & France”. Bloomfield. 

6. “Though Kashmir is small, it is large enough to boast of more 
than three dialects”. Walter Lawrence. 

7. Otto Jespersen in the Language. 

8. “A study of similar cases in Wales, where the children of Welsh¬ 
speaking parents shift to English, seems to show that this process 
retards the child’s development”. Bloomfield. 

9. Walter Lawrence in The Valley of Kashmir. 

10. The present author in the Identity of Kashmiri people. Central 
Asian Joural University of Kashmir Vol. I 

IT “A single Dravidian language, Brahui (with 1,74000 speakers) is 
spoken, far off from the rest in mountains ot Baluchistan, it 
seems to be a relic of a time when Dravidian occupied a muc 
wider territory, before the invasion of Indo-Aryan and Irania 
speech”. Dr. Griersen. 

12. “It (Kashmiri) so clearly reveals the manner in which * 

cases of the declension have been formed from ° guh'ier 
point which in other languages is exceedingly difficult 

13 Dr. Griersen. 

14. Dr. Griersen in L.S.I. Vol VIII part I 

15. “ the aspirated sonant consonants gh, jh, d , 

bh. In the Dardic languages these letters do not occur 
always dis-aspirated sonants viz. g, j> d, anc * res P ec 
L. S, I. 

16. . R. N. Singh Samyal in Shina-Gilgit Ki Zuban. 

17. “I am personally inclined to believe that pali, the languag 

the southern Budhist scriptures is a litrary foim of * e an .^ ien 
languages spoken at Takshasila. This accounts or 1 ® sn g 

points of resemblance between it and Paishachi ra 

Vol VIII part 1 

18. P. N. K. Bamzai in History of Kashmir. 

19. L.S.I. (Dr. Stien is totally wrong when he suggests the root 
of the Kashmiri Dyar being Kalhan’s Dinars). 

20. “Nagas were the first inhabitants who were initiated to Budhism 
by the monk Madhyantika” Dr. Sarla Khosla- 
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21. “Possessing a shrewd wit & a telling humour, he (Budha) drove 
home his ideas by entertaining fables & tales. His disciples 
adopted this method of preaching & almost every popular story 

in Northern India.to the number of five hundred fifty. 

was adopted by the Budhists & collected after the death of the 
great reformer” Edward Wright in Introductory Essay to the 
World’s Thousand Best Short Stories Vol 1 & 2. 

22. In the opinion of Dr. Knowles (Folk Tales of Kashmir) “Kashmir 
as a field of folk lore literature is, perhaps, not superseded in 
fertility by any other country in the world”. 

23. P.N.K. Bamzai History of Kashmir. 

24. “The origion of Brahamanism in the Valley of Kashmir is un¬ 
known but there is clear evidence to show that many of the 

noted Brahman inhabitants of Kashmir were decendents of Brah¬ 
mans of other parts of India, “Dr. S. C. Ray in Early History 
& Culture of Kashmir. 

25. Dr. Sarla Khosla History of Budhism in Kashmir. 

26. “The Brahmans did not appeal to the people but aimed at 

over-throwing their rivals by winning over kings & inducing them 
to drive the Budhists from India at the point of the sword. And 
to gain the favour of the men of royal rank, they used some 
of the stories they took from the Budhists in compiling a work 
of statecraft, known as Hitopdesa”. Edward wright. 

27. “With a view to combating the growing influence of the new sect, 
the Brahmans stole some of the best tales & made a book of 
of them, entitled Pancha-Tantra”, Edward Wright. 

28. “But nevertheless, some of the commonest words.words 

that are retained longest on any language, however mixed and 
that are seldom borrowed, such as the earlier numerals, or 

words for ‘father’, mother’ and the like.are closely allied 

to the corresponding Shina words and are therefore of Paishachi 
origin”. L. S. I. 

29. “Kashmiri and Sindhi are two ancient dialects which have helped 
in the development of Sanskrit language 0 . Dr. Buhler. 
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30. ‘'I understand that some very orthodox pundits may grumble 

because they find there (in Katha Sarit Sagar) not very respect¬ 
ful attitude of Somadeva to Brahmanical institutions Dr. I. D. 
Serebriakov—” Letter to the present writer. 

31. “Chenku for ‘female organ’ by Mammatta & “Ujam” (wozum, 
by the author of Lokprakasha etc. 

32. “Thus the king who did not speak the language of the Gods 

(among men i. e. Sanskrit) but used vulgar speech (Apabhramsa) 

fit for drunkards, showed that he was defended from a family 

of spirit .... distillers’ Rajatarangini V-206 

33. Approximately 74Kg weight. 

34. Rajatarangini - 206 

35. Dr. Buhler, as quoted by Dr. Stien, considers it a Sanskritised 

form of the persian word “Dabeer’ ( ) meaning 

‘Secretary’. 

36. Ben fey, says Dr. Stien, claims the word having persian origin 

& meaning custodian of Treasury. 

37. Rajatarangini V-397-98 meaning “Ranga has been granted the 
village Hilu’. 

38. Rajatarangini V-401 

39. Rajatarangini VIII-565 

40. ‘Ujjamdhana’ - Rajtarangini VIII-75 

41. Rajatarangini VIII-1081 

42. Rajatarangini VIII-441-44 

43 . 









THE STATE OF PRESENT LADAKHI BUDDHIST SOCIETY 

PERSPECTIVES OF THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

P. Stobdan * 

Ladakh is one of the geographical area in the country to come 
under the impact of the complex process of modernization and develop¬ 
ment. It’s Buddhist society is passing through a transition in the life 
of it’s social and cultural history when it’s old traditions, old institu¬ 
tional structures and traditional solutions to problems of important 
socio-economic needs of the society are becoming glaringly inadequate 
and at the same time tind no defence against the impact of new 

institutions. The inevitable social changes are entering in Ladakhi society 
in the process of new innovations which are reflected in variation, 
tentation, cultural borrowings or limitation. They are also seen in social' 
acceptance, selective elimination and integration. Although, in the case 
of Buddhist Ladakhis, these changes are found very adaptive and pro¬ 
gressive, their own indigeneous social and cultural values shall soon 
dwindle and disappear in the years to come. Taking into consideration 
the success and mistakes made in other regions and societies of the 

country, if a strategy is not found for the solution of this dilemma, 
Ladakh may soon enter into a state of social, cultural, ethnic and 
linguistic erosion. 

Ladakh is environmentally one of the harsh but interactable 

region of the world, where human beings through centuries made their 
living by adapting themselves as best as they could. The restrains, 
caused by the geographical environment such as topography, availability 
of water and low temperature is further aggrivated by low level of 
technology that has set a basic limitation on agriculture. It was these 
constraints that led to the evolution of the following economic 
characteristics as prevailed in Ladakh : 


*The Institute for Defence Studies & Analysis, Sapru House, New Delhi. 
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1. Small economic unit (highly dependent on the availability of water) 
with limited productive capacity, 

2. Limitation of transport; 

3. Difficulties of storage and 

4. Lack of diversity in major resources. 


These economic charcteristics has led to the establishment ot 
indispensable social relations that are interpreted in Ladakhi social 
values. In a small economic unit or small social group (village) within 

which production is organised, the entire economic processes and relations 

are linked with other social relations. Both individual family unit and 
group has generally subsistence production. Because of the lack of 

diversity in the major resources (every one produced the same thing), 

there is little scope for any excess production and internal exchange. 

Limitation of transportation in order to send the products to other 
areas, and the difficulties of storage in order to consume in the furute 

any surplus in production is also not desired. Thus the unit of con 

sumption corresponds to the production unit, as a result there has been 
less economic interaction between one village and other villages. How¬ 
ever, small bartered trade relations did exist between one sub-region 
and other sub-regions. For examples. the nomadic Changpa's 
exchanged wool for cereales with Ladakhi cultivators. Owing to these 
social and economic relations, the value system that prevailed among 
Buddhist Ladakhis until the recent decades were that of personal. The 

sharing of mutual problems were a matter of moral obligation, accom¬ 

panied with a strong feeling of solidarity. 

The entire economic process in Ladakh has been interlinked 
and inextricably mixed with political, religious and socio-economic ac¬ 
tivities within a social unit. 

Petty feudal/nobility {rGyal-po or kalon) as political institution, Mona¬ 
stery (skushak) as religious institutions and Polygamous family ( Khang-pa) as 
social and economic institutions were the three pillers of Ladakhi society. 

Because, the system of production was based on small and inde¬ 
pendent units, the concentration of political power in Ladakh was not 
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totally through the control of resource, but through tribute which was 
in kind and services of the subjects to the ruling class. In order to 
maintain the luxurious life of ruling power or religious institutions and 
because of the unelasticity of the land, the practice of polyandary 
became a compulsion. Here the concentration of male labour in the family 
became necessary because of the short duration of cultivation. Atleast 
one male was required for tiling his own land, due to short season 
and limitation of transport. One male was required to go to other areas 
for trade purposes and one male labour worked for the ruler which 

was known as Chunpa. In other words, if a family unit failed to 

have more male children, he had to face not only economic pressures 
but also political pressures, with the result in such cases, the 

family even migrated to a area outside the jurisdiction of that ruler. 
Thus, the polyandry was a product of all these above political, social 
and economic factors. However, there existed a spatial variation in the 

practice of polyandry in Ladakh which was primarily determined by the 

availability of cultivable land. 

Economic factor for sending one or two male children to monastery 
to lead a celibate life has not been wholly true. Although, there has 

been a relationship between Lamas .generally coming from economically 
poorer families, rich people also sent their children to monastery for 
spiritual gain. In general, religious feelings, upward mobility and 

material gains were among the major factors for the families to send 

their children to monasteries. If it was considered as an economic 
escape, then it should be also understood that entire Lama community 
was parasite on the villagers or social groups. For the big 

land holders and feudals, monastery became a good channel for 

redistribution of wealth, thereby they maintained their spiritual superiority. 

The contact of such a socio-economic structure of Ladakh with 

complex modern economic system has led to serious modification in its 
characteristics. 1 

Prospects for Ladakh 

For a country diverese as India, the problem of three 
dimensional integration (Political, Social and Economic) still remains a 
prime concern. Although the country has made tremendous stride through 
its political and democratic institutions in cementing its diverse parts 
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into a structurally and functionally cohesive whole, many 
regions such as Ladakh is still weakly integrated with the country s 
economic mainstream. Post independent policies have not only disturbed 
its indigeneous socio-economic system but also delinked its economic ties 
with its neighbouring areas. On the other hand the new policies have 
led to a strongly dependent parasitic relationship that is in its basic 
nature a spurious and superficial one, which in the long run shall have far 
reaching social, political and ecological consequences. There has been a 
steady decline in the workforce engaged in both agriculture and indus¬ 
try. 2 Although the problems with socio-political integration in the case 
of Ladakh never arose but no where in India did issues of development 
intertwine with an exceptional strategic concern of Ladakh. In this 
respect, prospects for Ladakh have been partly reduce y requen 
political instability in Jammu and Kashmir as a whole. There are other 
strong factors such as its extreme remoteness and tts smguar y 

physical environment which Z* economic 

integration with the mainstream of In . ye and appropriate 

integration also stem from the lack of a P ^ ^ ^ 
economic policy for Ladakh based on. P y ^ ^ formul(ated 
conditions. Many of the national \jeo ^nom. P ^ ^ 

for other regions or for the whole count y . 

successful in Ladakh, therefore, they remain almost a 01 y ^ ote 

For example, although no particular eito.t iaS already |j m ited 

education in Ladakh, the region has f ®''* *° ® reaS- This dearly reflects 

educated sector into job or ot er pro as we || as industrial 

the absence of economic policies both g 
for the region. 

a tr* its strategic importance, Ladakh s 
Development with regards to ^ ^ Pakistan ^ China 

goe-political position having fronti defend itse! f 0 n these 

has forced the country to adopt P - jts power int0 geo-poli- 
fronts rather than allow the region an£ , China Un | ike m any of 

tical and cultural regions of botn Indiaj Ladakh as a frontier 

the Himalayan and North-Eastern reg ‘ ya , Government has, however, 
zone experienced no socio-pohtica jty of region ’ s stability in 

failed over the years t0 take int0 t he mainstream of India, 

this respects to integrate it economically mi 

r r odakh depend on. the degree to which 
Future prospects for Laaaxn u w 
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the development models and schemes are carried on more autonomous 
and balanced line, and the degree to which the rural youth acquire 
skills, enter and integrate into the economy, will be of fundamental 
importance to the region. For any sustainable development, con¬ 
siderable reliance on both Government and local initiative as well as a 
combination of traditional skills and modern production methods will be 
necessary. Main thrust area for development must be to build up basic 
infrastructure for agriculture growth. In this regard, there is a strong 
need of a cold arid research centre and agro-forestry training institute 
in order to develop 0.7 lakh sq km of cold desert in the region. 3 

However, the shift from its crucial strategic value to a economi¬ 
cally potential asset is not likely to take place in the near future. There¬ 
fore, much of its future development will continue to depend on inter¬ 
national relations in general and India’s security perceptions in particular. 

NOTES 

1. a) In the social values, the personal social relations have given way to 
impersonal relationship, b) Traditional rich/nobility are not only 
getting poorer but also facing threat from commonors for their 
social superiority status, c) Social groupings based on 6 phaspoon 9 
system is dwindling, d) Lamaism is on decline, e) Increasing 
diversification of economic activities. 

(Stobdan P., Changing face of Ladakh. The Hindustan Times, New 
Delhi, December 4, 1988.) 

2. District census handbook, (Ladakh district), 1961, 1971, Leh District 
handbook, 1981. 

3. Swaminathan M. S., Desertification and its control , ICAR, Pub¬ 
lication, New Delhi, 1977, p. v. 










REGIONAL DIMENSIONS OF AGRICULTURAL 
SCENARIO IN CHINESE CENTRAL ASIA 

Dr. G. M . Mir * 


Chinese Central Asia stretches from 27° to 49° north latitude and 
from 74° to 103° east longitude covering an area of about 2,646,700 
square kilometers i. e. above 28 percent of the total area of Central 
Asia. It consists of two Chinese autonomous provinces—Sinkiang Uighur 
Autonomous Region, formerly known as Chinese or eastern Turkestan, 
and Tibetan Autonomous Region, also called as “Roof of the World . 
The problem of agricultural development whose solution determined the 
well-being of peasant masses and of the ruling minorities, the fate of 
the governments and, in the last analysis, the rise and fall of dynasties 
in this area, demands more attention as the Chinese planners and 
economists suggest their government that the shift of a part of surplus 
population from China proper to this Central Asian region will be a 
solution to some of the problems created by the sheer population ex 
plosion. So an examination of the existing agricultural Janduse and 
carrying capacity of the land with other associated features becomes 
imperative for such a planning. This paper which is mainly based on 
the findings of the Academia Sinica Expedition of 1943 as well as the 
recent data made available from different sources, is an attempt towaids 
that direction. 

Historical perspective 

A significant contribution of modern knowledge of agricultural 
history has been made by N. I. Vavilov, a Soviet bio-geographer. His 
research findings indicate the main areas of domestication and the 


* Dr. Gh. Mohi-ud-din Mir is lecturer in Regional Geography, Centre 
of Central Asian Studies, University of Kashmir, Srinagar. 
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formation of primary breeding culture, ultimately, the accumulated evi¬ 
dence since Vavilov’s time has suggested eight major genecentrcs 
(geographical locales of wild ancestors of modern cultivated plants), 
including Central Asian and Chinese genecentres as well. The anthropo- 
archaeological surveys and the evidence duly supported by the technique 
of aerial photography and carbon-dating also justify the theory. There 
are good geographical reasons for believing that a differentiation in 
economy into pastoralists and agriculturists in north China was taking 
place in Neolithic times. The region at the confluence of the Hwang-ho 
and the Wei-ho provided an environment in which this could occui. 
Farther north and northwest, as opposite to eastern part, climatic condi 
tions were too hostile for agricultural development. Sparse precipitation, 
increasing seasonal range of temperature and shorter growing period 
were some of the major obstacles for crop growth. The incieasing 
aridity dictates, at least a primitive culture and a pastoral way of liie. 
Attempted agricultural expansion, here, met with incie.tsingly adveise 
conditions. 2 So more and more reliance had to be placed on livestock 
rearing on the steppe grassland until a region is reached where depen¬ 
dence on grazing is complete and a true pastoral economy is established. 

There, thus, grew up two ways of life, which were mutually 
exclusive and hostile to each other : the Chinese (Shang) retained 
their hunting habits but developed more and more their agricultural 
activities, while the Mongols placed more and more reliance on their 
livestock. Between the true agriculturalists (Chinese) and the true pas- 
toralists (Mongols) there has lain a transitional zone which throughout 
history has been contended for and which is marked geographically by 
375mm isohyet and historically by the Great wall. This wall, which 
was constiucted by Ch’in Shih Hwang Ti (221-207 B. C.) to whom goes 
the credit of breaking the power of feudal lords, had doubled purpose. 
Its primary function was to act as a barrier against the encroaching 
nomads, but it was also intended as a restraint on the agriculturalists 
within its bourds from pushing too far north and so becoming infected 
by the frontier spirit and estranged from the settled Chinese way of 
life. 3 

Inevitably, with the break up of the Ching-t’ iem system, theie 
came a redistribution of land, the development ol large estates, and a 
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landowning class, from which has stemmed the cause of the ever-recurring 
peasant revolts through the centuries. After the intolerable conditions, 
ensured bloodly revolts, often leading to fall of dynasties, the land 
reforms carried out since 1949, by the People’s Government, whose 
organizational profile was based on the observations of R. H. Tawney 
made in 1932, 4 is one of the succession of attempts to deal with this 
agrarian problem. 

Arable farming 

So far as the existing agricultural situation of Sinkiang is concerned, 
at the foot of the mountains between the drifting sand dunes and t 
hard boulder fans, lie the oases, ribbons of intensive cultivation a ^ 
close settlement following the rivers and branching canals. Some 90 P el ^ e 
of the regional population live on the oases farmland, covering a ou^ 

2 percent of the total area and constitutes about 85 percent 0 ie 

irrigated fields. The main intensive farming is concentrated in the t ^ 
oases in the northward bend of the Hwang-Ho, two of which are o 
ancient origin, dating back to Han times (206 BC-AD 220), an a 
of which have undergone renovation and great extension since ^ 

The ambitious attempt of stationing troops in Sinkiang has play 
fundamental role in its agricultural development under the banner ^ 
Sinkiang Production and Construction Corps of Chinese Peop 
Liberation Army’ and by constructing mainly reservoirs and canals, 
irrigated area amounted to about one million hectares in 1950 w ic 
almost doubled by 1962. The three major groups of oases which showe 
remarkable farming improvements include Kuldja group using mainly 
the water from Ili; the southern piedmont region of Tien Shan taping 
water from Aksu as well as from Tarim and the third group of farms 
use the water of Manass. 


Crop Regions 

According to land utilization, crop varieties and harvest times, Sin 1 
kiang can be divided into the following regions: 

1. Single-cropping winter wheat region 
(a) Jungaria 
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2. Single-cropping spring wheat region 

(a) Kuldja 

(b) Kuche 

(c) Karashar 

(d) Charchan 

3. Single -cropping wheat or rice region 

(a) Aksu 

4. Cotton, Sericulture and two year triple-cropping wheat and corn 

region 

(a) Khotan 

(b) Yarkand 

(c) Kashgar 

5. Cotton and two year triple cropping wheat and kaoliang region 
(a) Turfan Depression 

Duiing 1954 more than four-fifths of the total cultivated area of 
Sinkiang was sown with grain crops, especially wheat, the spring wheat 
being grown in Dzungaria, Khotan and Turfan, while the winter wheat 
in Tarim Basin. Paddy which was introduced in the seventh century, 
here, is.now being grown in preference to wheat, the oasis of Aksu 
having extensive rice fields. The maize, most probaly introduced in the 
sixteenth century from farther west, is grown in all the warmer oases. G 
The orchards of the oases grow pears, apples, apricots and grapes, 
Turfan being famous for fruits especially seedless grapes. The silk pro¬ 
duction round Khotan and Yarkand has shown a recent declining trend 
against well flourishing indigeneous cotton. The chief regions of cotton 
production include Merket, Khotan, Yarkand, Karakash, Kashgar, Aksu 
and Turfan Depression with Suilai as the northern boundary of the 
cotton belt. 
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Dry farming to a certain extent is practised in Jungaria—the area 
under this system form about 15 percent of the total cultivated area. 
Kuidja, Kitai, Muleiho and some other settlements in eastern Jungaria 
are known for their unirrigated crops. Land under dry farming is usually 
steep and unsuitable for irrigation without laborious and expensive 
terracing. Some drought-enduring crops such as barley, millets and a 
variety of wheat is grown in such farms especially in Kuldja but because 
of high variability of rainfall yields are uncertain. The area under dry 
farming in Tarim Basin totals 12,000 acres of which more than 10,000 
acres are in the oasis of Korla only. 


Within the oases of Sinkiang diversified farming is the ru e- ie 
rare cases of specialization are the truck farming carried on by mese 
immigrants from Tientsin in the vicinity of Urumchi for loca eman 
and the grape culture in some mountain gorges of Turfan for expor . 
There has also been a trend towards specialization in cotton 
the chief cotton - producing regions, such as Merket, Yarkand, 
and Karakash. In diversified farming, which is by no means synony 
with a ‘closed economy’, grain production ranks first, thoug 
culture also is of considerable importance. As a conseque 

development of trade with Soviet Union, a certain amount of commer 
. a mnsiderable part ot 

cialism has become prominent in Sinkiang. A 

cotton, matta, raisins, apricots aud silk is earmarked fo 


nr. , hnth the acreage and 

Wheat ranks first among grain crops m bo 

, . . kaoliang and barley, 

production within Sinkiang. Next comes corn, nee, 

Indian corn was introduced about 1550 by Muslim pilgrims from 
Mecca. Rice is also a centuries old crop of the aiea. 
pilgrim Hsuan Tsang, who travelled across Sinkiang in 
century, mentions rice cultivation in some detail . The to 
the five principal grain crops is about 1 , 173,000 hectares and out of 
the total production wheat made up 44 percent, corn 28 percent and 
rice 6 percent. But, as has been estimated on the whole, the yield level 
of food crops in Sinkiang is much lower than in China proper with 
some negligible exceptions. 
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The Yarluug Zangbo is considered to be the birthplace ot Tibetan 
culture and the broad fertile flats along the middle stretches of the 
river are Tibetans’ 6 grainaries”. Yarlung, the highest river in the world 
formed by the confluence of the Kubi, the Jiemayangzong and the 
Maquan (Horse spring), crosses the southern part of the Qingnai-Tibet 
plateau at an average altitude of 4,000 meters above sea-ievel. The entiie 
area, covering the middle reaches of the river and extending along the 
lower reaches of the tributaries that feed into the river from the noith 
and south, lie below 4,000 meters in elevation, where temperatures aie 
moderate and favourable for agriculture. For thousands of years, the 
main channel and its tributaries have watered the rich land on theii 
banks, which, after generations of toil, has been turned by 4 ibetam into 
excellent farmland 8 . 

The Yarlung river valley, like other agricultural areas on the 

Tibet plateau, has two advantages that are of prime importance in 
farming: long hours of sunshine and a favourable temperature iange. 
The weather phenomena shows that the crops have sufficient moisture 
for sturdy growth, also prolonged hours of the sunshine needed for 
photosynthesis. Furthermore, the sunshine is intense, because of the thin 
and clear air, stimulating photosynthesis and particularly favours the 
growth of tuber and root crops, such as potatoes and turnips. 

The strong solar radiation on the plateau produces an abundance 
of ultraviolet rays which not only help fruits arc! vegetables to accumu¬ 
late sugar and synthesize vitamins but also improve their size and coloui. 
The Qinghai plateau and the Yarlung valley are blessed with a mild 
climate in which winter wheat thrives well because of two reasons, 

first, growth period is prolonged allowing the plant to have more time 

for photosynthesis and are therefore able to accumulate mote Oigamc 
matter and second, the cool climate protects the plants from the ill 
effects of excessive heat during the critical final period of growth, rom 
the heading stage to maturity. In wheat-producing regions at ower 

altitudes, the high summer temperature at this period reduces 
tensity of photosynthesis, while at the same time inci easing 
respiration activity so that they consume more of t e 1 
photosynthesis. 
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The cropland of Tibet differs radically according to the altitude, 
For instance, irrigation is necessary for agriculture in the depths of the 
valleys, whereas in the mistforest zone it is impossible to keep anything 
dry. Whereever it was possible to grow paddy, Chinese immigrants have 
taken over land. The hoe-culture tribes who grow maize instead of 
buckwheat and millets, are coming under severe pressure 9 . The Tibetans 
are only to be found above the maize zone i.e. , at an altitude o 
about 3,000 meters, growing spring wheat, without irrigation, in t e 
shallow trough valleys upto 3650 meters in north and just 4,000 meters 
in the south. The cold resistant highland barley (Chingko) is giown up o 
the farming limit at about 4100 meters and beyond that there 
g assland. 

Pastoral farming 

The grasslands of Chinese Central Asia, supporting the P^ 1 ^ 1 
economy, occupy more than 35 percent ot the China s te ^ on _ 
Though with a common denominator i.e. grassland, the area var ^ , 
siderably in character, as in respect of altitude, climate and to * , °® ort j on 
Within Chinese Central Asia Sinkiang contains a considerable P r ^P 
of true desert, notably the Taklamakan and parts ot Ce " lia grass i an ds 
Over 60 percent is, infact, virtually uninhabited. The es ^ ^ 

lie on the mountain sides of Tienshan and Kunlun aroun( j the 

oases, which surround the Tarim Basin, in Ili va *' e ^ aI jj ens han. The 
Dzungarian basin, esp-ecially on the southern slo P^ ^ jvidec j as under : 
macro and meso grazing regions of Sinkiang can 


Pasture Belts 


Northern Highlands . 

(a) Tall grass prairie north of the Black Irtysh ri\er P 

Altai mountains; ^ /~r,„anrhak- 

(b) Tall grass prairie west of the Irtysh upto Chuguchak, 

(c) Grasslands on both banks of the Emil river 


Vc; orassianus on uuui uamvo 

Northern slopes of the Tien Shan .. 

. thp | qver of chestnut soil 
(a) Mainly the lower slopes where the layer 

is thin. 
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3. Kuldja region 

(a) The lower Kunges, a wide level valley with abundant 
pastures; 

(b) The Tekes valley; 

(c) The Borotala valley. 

4. Karashar region 

(a) The Yulduz valley. 

There is some grazing in the Tarim Basin but none in the Turfan 
Depression. The grazing in the Tarim Basin, on a small scale, is 
carried on by Kirghiz in Wushih, north of Aksu and koping, south¬ 
west, in wulukokiati, west of Kashgar, and in some upper mountain 
valleys of the Yarkand, Khotan and Charchan rivers. 11 

From the earliest times the mode of life in these grasslands has 
been basically nomadic. Depending upon the quality as well as the 
density of grass and availability of water, the tribes have been moving 
10 to 20 times in a year over distances 150-200 Km. Grazing is 
carried on by the Kazakhs and Kalmuks, who depend entirely on the 
natural grasses as feed for their herds. Among the pasture grasses the 
haidy, long-lived stipa splendens’ has the same relative importance in 
grazing that wheat in farming. 

There are no lattest comprehensive figures of animal population 
available for Sinkiang. However, it is definite that there is a sharp 
diffeientiation of numbers, varieties and distribution of animals between 
the true pastoral zone and the semi-pastoral-cum-semi-arable zones. 12 
Normally the pastoral regions rear sheep, goats, cattle, horses and camels 
whereas in case of latter the proportion of sheep is smaller with a 
considerable number of pigs together with mules and donkeys. The 
development of first fine-wool breed of sheep, the “gungnais”, started 
in 1954 is forming the basis of a rapidly developing indigeneous woolen 
industry. 

The pastureland covers 160 million acres of Sinkiang’s area and 
the total number of livestock is almost as great as that in the nomadic 
regions of the four northwestern provinces (Suiyuan, Ningsia, Chinghai 
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and Kansu) 13 taken together. Of the total livestock possibly two-thirds 
are raised by nomads. These figures suggest that grazing in Sinkiang 
is a more intensive form of land utilization than is generally ascribed 
to nomadic peoples who usually tend several kinds of animals, sheep 
being the commonest, which in turn presents a pattern of commer 
cialized nomadic grazing. 


Grassland of Tibet, which make up 70 percent of its total land 
area, can be divided into four principal type : 


1. Mountain grasslands: In the upper section of the Yarlung 
Zangbo valley, between the Himalayas and the Gangdise moun 
tains, the climate is moderate compared with that of the North 
Tibet plateau. Here grow the grass species of the temperate zone 
whereas some drough-resistant grass varieties thrive on the va ey 
slopes. 


2. Alpine meadows : Accounting for 39 percent of the tot g 
land area of Tibet, alpine meadows are Tibet s est c raz ^ 
grounds. These are found in high mountains in tie 

and eastern part of Tibet. 

3. Plateau and wide valley grasslands: Located mai " y thg 
North Tibet plateau at about 4,500 meters awe^ ^ Js 
grass coverage of this type is r30 percen . 

cold and dry. 

4. Marshy meadows: Lying in the warmer temperatur 

,. , „ chattered across the vast 

surrounding higher land, they are sea ^ 

grassland where there are small P 00 ' S a ^ betan herdsmen with 
These marshy grazing grounds supply 
fresh fodder just when it is needed most. 

Despite the frigid, arid, rockier and desolate nature m0 ® t 
Chinese land, the Tibetan Plateau is one of China s ive ma J or s ° c 
rairing areas. There are good pastures especially oun m e eas ern 
part of Tsinghai and in southeast Tibet around Lhasa. e c imate is 
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so varied that every kind of domesticated animal, with the exception 
of camel, is rared, the economically more important being yaks, sheep 
and cattle. 

The strong solar radiation on the plateau speeds up the process 
of photosynthesis, so that the grasses are higher in nutritional value, 
containing as much as 16.8 percent coarse protein. Furthermore, their 
low yeild is counterbalanced by the variety of the different types of 
grassland that lie within close proximity of each other. 

Animals on the plateau are thoroughly acclimatized to the alpine 
conditions because they have bigger lungs, underdeveloped sweet glands 
and thick fur. Moreover, their blood contains more red cells than 
animals of low altitudes. Hence the strains of animals on the plateau 
are good in general but to raise their productivity and the quality of 
animal products fine breeds from other areas have been introduced. 
While the wool from Tibetan sheep is good enough for coarse clothing 
and rugs, it can not be used for spinning. So in 1962, fine-wool and 
semi-fine-wool sheep and improved wild yaks were introduced for 
crossbreeding k and experiment has been a success. They have become 
gradually acclimatized to the harsh elements and high altitudes and 
their crossbreed off-springs are superior in all respects. Nagchuhu, about 
200 km. northeast of Lhasa, is the main stockbreeding area of Tibet. 
The introduction of new breed is having profound effect on the life, 
not only of the pastroal people, but also on those of the settled 
regions. 

Future Issues 

The most important accomplishment of the Chinese Communists in 
agriculture has been, to some extent, in elimination of the starvation 
that in the past resulted from floods and droughts. But in order to 
improve the agricultural situation in Chinese Central Asia some rational 
priorities have been identified, summarised as under: 

1. The top priority goes to water-management as the region has 
high water potential. In case of Sinkiang the total discharge of 
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rivers is estimated at about 3,400 cubic meters per second. 
Schomberg contends that about one-half of Sinkiang’s water 
runs to waste throughout the irrigable year. If the available discharge 
could be stored up, the total supply of surface water would be 
107,283 million cubic meters a year. Thus, given the efficient 
and economical use of water supply, the total area ot land that 
could be irrigated by Sinkiang would amount to 20 million acres 

i.e. about ten times the existing figures. Similarly, a rational 
water-management policy in Tibet has to take into account the 
provision of irrigation to the dry valleys as well as to overcome 
the water-logging problem especially in the mist-forest zone. 

2. Attention be paid to terrain as well. In regard to this, Schomberg 
goes so far as to assert that the whole of the Taklamakan 
desert is potentially cultivable. The fact is, however, that a con 
siderable part of Chinese Central Asia is unfit for cultivation 
because of unfavourable topography. Large tracts of Taklamakan 
are covered with innumerable crescentic sand dunes, some as 
high as 300 feet and in constant motion. It may be argued that 
sand dunes can be successfully stabilized elsewhere on Cape Co, 
for instance. 14 After taking due account of the teiiain, we 
unused arable land in Sinkiang in following area . 

i. In narrow zones where the cultivated oases bwgin to fade 
the true desert; 

ii. Along both banks of Khotan. Yarkand, Kizil, Konche and 
Tarim rivers, and 

iii. On some mountain slopes in Jungana. 

3. Slow agricultural mechanization, having three reasons, is another 
growth-retarding factor. First, the Government must develop 
armaments, transportation system and urban infrastiucture before a 
massive effort can be devoted to providing mechnical equipment 
for the agricultural sector. Second, the sheer size of Chinese 
population poses the problem of what to do with the millions 
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of individuals who would become surplus labour if forming were 
mechanized. A final reason for proceeding slowly with mechanization 
is due to small holding size where the application of modern 
agricultural technology becomes difficult, but the consolidation of 
holding can solve this problem. 

4. For the proper and scientific development of pastoralism, compre¬ 
hensive surveys must be carried out in the hydrographic, geologi¬ 
cal, ecological and pedological fields. Though some steps have 
already been initiated especially with the ‘Liberation’ of 1949, 
but enough needs to be done yet. 15 Nomadism should be per¬ 
fectly replaced by settled pastoralism which mainly presupposes 
the complete abolition of tribal sovereignty, establishment of 
territorial boundaries as well as fixation of landuse rights. There 
is an urgent need for establishing a grassland research centre 
in Chinese Central Asia on the pattern as Inner Mongolia. 16 
The proposed Centre should have its sub-centres located at appr¬ 
opriate places just to feed back the main centre, particularly 
aiming at controlling the rackless grazing by identifying priority 
grazing areas, introduction of drought resisting and early maturing 
grass varieties, ensuring the water supply much enough to suffice for 
irrigation of fodder crops, green manure and for afforestation of 
dunes by growing mainly ‘artemisia’. 

The other miscellaneous steps for the development of agriculture 
in Chinese Central Asia pertain to improved weather forecasting, cons¬ 
truction of shelter belts, soil conservation, control over increasing salinity, 
introduction of high-yielding, early maturing and drought resisting varie¬ 
ties, bringing fallow and virgin lands under proper cultivation, cross¬ 
breeding of high quality animals with the indigeneous stock, encourage¬ 
ment of afforestation, provision of fuel supply and lastly the marketing 
management of the surplus final product. But in view of the archaic 
agrarian relations, land reforms would also be necessary and a rational 
landuse planning always presupposes an ecological balance. 
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DOCUMENTATION ACTIVITIES IN AREA STUDY CENTRES 
OF INDIAN UNIVERSITIES - A SURVEY 
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Introduction 

Area studies is not a new concept in eastern and western c ' 

It is an 18th century phenomena and developed as an mtci 
field when British empire was at its zenith. The study o area 

Socio-economic, historical and cultural , conditions of a the j r 

formed the part of British colonization programme. The> ep^ 
agents to a particular area or region before its annexation ^ amo unt 

empire. It was due to this fact that Britishers P^ od “ c ® par amouncy, 

of source material on India. With the decline o Their objective 

the Americans followed this system but with a ministry with 

to study a particular area was simply to Teed t ^ tuc jj es was inherited 
the contemporary information. The concept o stud jes for Indians 

by Indians from Britishers. However, purpose o ar^^, the study of 
is quite different as compared to Britishers. or information of that 
a particular area is simply to collect contemporar^ information may help 

area and feed the same to foreign ministry. ^ co-operate in 

India to frame its foreign policy and ena ^ d ^ With this purpose 

economic, social, cultural and technological ^ ta bii S hed various such 
in view, University Grants Commission focal attention is to 

area study centres in different Universities V°At present fifteen such 

have indepth study of a particular area/regio • ^ A pp end jx -1) 

centres are working in different Indian Universiti 

on proper library facilities 
In the present age of information exp ^ | 0 pment and in case ot 
form the integral part of Research an form the back bone o 

area studies well established information en ' The area study programme 

research because of its peculiar nature ot "° __ 

- : -r^STSrStudies, University 

* Documentation Officer, Centre o 

of Kashmir, Srinagar-6. „ . TT^ivprsitv 

. Tnformation Science, University 

** Lecturer, Department of Library an 
of Kashmir, Srinagar-6. 
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not only demands storage of both current and retrospective literature in 
various disciplines but also warrants dissemination of information effec¬ 
tively. The area study centres of Indian universities should therefore, 
have well build libraries, and also ensure efficient documentation services 
to meet the demands of diverse users. All the area study centres, have 
therefore, established documentation units to provide current information to 
the teachers and scholars. The present paper is an attempt to study the 
various activities carried out by the documentation units for meeting demands 
of its users. 

The authors have tried to analyse the data which they have collected 
by administering a questionnaire and have come out with some suggestions 
for improvement of the existing state of affairs in such documentation 
units. 

2. Methodology. 

The study has been based on the data collected by administering a 
questionnaire among twelve area study centres. Inspite of repeated requests 
only six centres responded and study is therefore revolving round them. 

3. Findings. 

Major findings with respect to their collection, working, services 

etc. are given in the following paras (3.1.—3.7.) 

3.1 Status and Activities of Centres. 

All the area study centres enjoy the status of independent depart¬ 
ments within a university and in no way forms a part of any other 
department. The areas of the study have been delimited either by U.G.C. 
or by respective Board of Research Studies. The major thrust of these centres 
has been to carry out research work at M. Phil and Ph. D levels. They 
also carry oat non-formal research programme in the form of short 
term and long term projects assigned either collectively or individually 
to the teachers and Research Associates / Assistants. The whole 
show is run on an average by seven teachers in most of centres besides 
five research associates / assistants. It has been common feature with 
these centres that a good number of posts remain vacant due to diffe¬ 
rent reasons. 
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3.2 Status of Library and Documentation Units. 

All the area study libraries form the part of university library 
system but the library staff works under administrative control of the 
Directors in most of the centres. All the centres have independent status 
while two form the part of university library system. The average staff 
strength for library and documentation Units range from one to two in 
each centre. The Documentation Units are supervised by Documentation 
Officers who are at par with lecturers / Assistant Librarians in their pay 
status etc. 

3.3 Collection 


The collection available in different centres is given in the 
Table 1 below 


Name cf the 
Cent e 

No. of 
Journals 
Suoscribed 

Indexing & 
Abstracting 
Journals 
Subscribed 

Current News- special Material 

Papers Map Film Press Semi- 

Subscribed Clip- nar 

ping Paper 

Remarks 

Centre for 
South Asian 
Studies 

62 


6 

Not 

Speci¬ 

fied 

— Inf. — 
not 
avail¬ 
able 

The centre 
also recei¬ 
ves 20 jou¬ 
rnals on 
exchange 
and 28 as 
gift. • 

Centre for 
Himalayan 
Studies 

55 

4 (gift) 

5 

122 — 

40 500 

— 

Centre for 

Afi ican 

Studies 

30 

— 

6 

— — 

Inf. — 

not 
avail¬ 
able 


Centre for 
Soviet Studies 

35 

_ 

2 

40 — 

-do- — 

— 

Centre for 
Studies on 
Indo-China 

22 


4 

- - 

-do- — 

— 

Centre of 
Central Asian 
Studies 

12 

— 

4 

50 5 

8 — 

— 
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3.4 Equipment. 

Every Centre has its own cyclostyling machine. Three centres 
posses own Xerox/Photostat machines. Two Centres have slide and micro¬ 
film projectors. Microfilm Cameras, Microfiche readers, printing machines, 
computers and electronic type-writers are not available with any centre. 

3.5 Services. 

The documentation units are providing a variety, of services to its 
clientele. Different services provided by them have been briefly discussed in 
the following paras. 

3 5. 1 Bibliographic Services. 

Every unit provides bibliographic service which is usually brought 
out in typed / cyclostyled form but African studies centre has brought out 
a few in printed form also. The number of bibliographies prepared each 
year range from two to eight in each centre. Help from different sec- 
ondry sources is taken in compiliation of the bibliographies. 

3.5. 2 Current Awareness Service. C.A.S. 

Every unit provides (C.A.S.) mostly through duplication of content 
pages of journals. 

3.5. 3 Selective Dissemination of Information. (S D.l ) 

No centre has yet established any means for providing S.D.I. tor 
the benefit of users. 

3 5. 4 Indexing & Abstracting Services. 

Indexing service is provided in each centre. Usually this servce is 
provided in mimeographed form with subject sub-divisions. This service 
generally is based on the collection available in the central libiary and 
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in other allied departments. Help from secondry sources is also taken. 
However, no help is taken from other agencies within and outside coun¬ 
try in providing this service. Abstracting service is not provided in any 
Centre. 


3.5.5 Translation Service. 

No translation service is provided despite diverse language 
and groups working in every centre. The material procured 
the countries under study is not translated for the benefit of 
However, in rare cases the important source material is got tran ^ 

by the language teachers working either in the centre 
language departments of the university concerned. 

3 5. 6 Reprographic Service. 

All the centres provide this service either directly or through 
university library except in African Studies Centre. 


3.5. 7 Press Clipping Service. 

Most of the centres provides this service to the users. The clippings are 
arranged in thematic/subject order followed by Chronolog 


3 5 8 Automated / Computerized Service. 

AH the services enumerated above are being provide* — 

and no machine or computer is utilized for process,ng and exp 

•loh.'iitv of machines and stall, 
the services because of non-availability or 

• • > j bv various centres have been shown m 

The services provided by 


table 2. 
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3.6 Resource Sharing. 

Besides various services, each documentation unit is expected to 
undertake some other activities which ultimately help them to make their 
service effective & efficient. 

Resource sharing with other area study centres both within and 
outside country is not exsisting in every centre. Various embassies of 
the countries being studied in the centres do possess a lot of contemporary 
infoi mation but such resources are not shared at this level also. However, 
South Asian Studies Centre is likely to start this activity soon. 

3.7 Union Catalogues. 

None of the centres have compiled the union catalogue of either 
journals or books relevant to their field of study, They do not have 
any programme to prepare any such catalogue in the near iuture. 

4. Conclusion and Suggestions : 

It is clear from the above analysis that almost every documentation 
unit has not successed in fulfiling the objectives of their parent bodies 
in an effective and efficient way. They are not providing the services which 
are expected of them perhaps because of limitations in terms of staff, 
collection and proper equipment. However, there also seems negligence 
on the part of authorities for not giving proper attention towards 
their documentation units and equipping them with proper staff and 
equipment. Therefore, the following suggestions for improvement of the 

services are made 

(a) The U.G.C. in colloboration with different universities should 
constitute a high level committee for reviewing and suggesting measures 
for improvement of the centres. The terms of reference should 
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include building of collection, staff provision and their duties in 
disseminating information. 

(b) The University / Centre should depute the professionals for refresher 
courses etc. enabling them to provide the information in eflicent 
and effective way by following different techniques of information 
processing and dissemination. 

(c) Because of their interdisciplinary programme, each centre should 
execute resource sharing programme within and outside the country. 
They should also plan to develop union catalogue for effective 
resource sharing. 

(d) Because of avilability of material in different language these centres 
need the establishment of translation beurues. It is suggested that 
all centres should cooperate and evolve a joint centre where translation 
of source material in the languages, not covered by already existing 
centres of national importance like NASSDOC etc,, will be provided. 

(e) The centre should develop a good stock of press clippings and 
preserve it in microfilm form. This is more important due to the 
fact that area study centres lay much emphasis on the contemporary 
problems of their respective regions. Such information is mostly covered 
in Newspapers. 

(f) Because of their special nature, they should acquire special material 
from different embassies etc. which is usually available as gift or 
on exchange basis. 
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( Appendix I ) 

(List of Area Study Centres in India ) 

1. Centre of West Asian Studies, Aligarh Muslim University, Aligrah. 

2. Centre for the Study of Nepal, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

3. Centre for Soviet Studies, Bombay University, Bombay. 

4. Centre for South East Asian Studies, University of Calcutta, Calciuta. 

5. Department of Chinese and Japanese Studies, University of Delhi, 
Delhi. 

6. Centre for Gulf Studies, Jawahar Lai Nehru University, New Delhi. 

7. Centre for Soviet and East European Studies, Jawahar Lai Nehru 

University, New Delhi. 

8. Centre of Central Asian Studies, University ol Kashmir, Siina e ar 

9. Centre for South and South East Asian Studies, Madras University, 
Madras. 

10. Centre for Himalyan Studies, Bengal University, Darjee ’ 

■ Dpvplonins Countries, 

11. Centre for Urban and Regional Planning i 

Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

12. South Asian Studies Centre, Rajasthan University, 

Qr\ Venkatashwar University, 
i 3. Centre for Studies on Indo Bhutan, b 

Tirupati. 

Fast European Countries 

14. Centre lor Study ol Socialist Economy ■ 

Gokhlae Institute of Politics and Economics, P ° 01 

15. Centre for African Studies, Bombay University, 







LEVELS AND GROWTH IN FOODGRAIN AND PULSES PRODUCTIVITY 

IN IRAN (1978-80 and 1980-82) 

* DR A. R. SHAH 


A balanced development of a region or a country is one of the 
major aims of planned economy. Since productivity in foodgrains and 
pulses contribute towards the growth of the planned economy, so the 
present study has been undertaken in order to find out the levels and 
growth in foodgrain and pulses productivity in the country. With vast 
differences in soil, topography water supply, along with differences in 
agricultural inputs the foodgrain productivity has created regional im¬ 
balances. Besides, these objectives, the study undertaken will help in the 
formulation of programmes for more balanced regional development in 
future. The study also aims at finding out the variation in spatial 
terms for locating the regions of priority for planning purposes. It is 
also to serve these related objectives that this study has been under¬ 
taken. 


Study of productivity levels in a planned economy is important 
and useful in several ways. It helps in locating the weakness in existing 
programmes. It serves as the basis for examining the interrelationships 
between agricultural development and growth of other sectors of the 
economy as a whole. It also help in appraising the behaviour of food 
supply in the context of population at country or regional levels. 

There are several ways to measure the agricultural productivity. 
Stress is laid on measuring productivity from production. The study of 
productivity has been done by suitably adjusting the absolute figures 
of area, production and yield, published from time to time. 


*Reaserch Associate (Geography) 

Centre for Central Asian Studies, University of Kashmir, Srinagar. 
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Pulses Productivity in Iran 

In order to measure the productivity in foodgrain and pulses two 
time series of data are availed i. e. average of two years, 1978-80 to 
1980-82. This average of two years will remove the environmental ab¬ 
normalities and will present a representative picture of the different 
provinces of the country. As most of the provinces in the country are recording 
a variation in the foodgrain production, therefore, neither the abnormal 
nor the good years are more suitable in both the time series for a 
comparable study as well as for measuring the growth between these 
two points of time- The area, production and yield is obtained to 
acknowledge either the increase in area or increase in yield is more 
responsible in increase of production. 

Growth in Foodgrain production 

The total average production recorded by food grains during 1978-80 
was 8.7 million metric tonns. It seems from table I that Mazandaran 
province had recorded low production of 6.93 percent while as high 
production was recorded by Hormozgan province (Table II). However, 
production has undergone a much variation. Low negative production 
of -31 percent was recorded in Ham. In this state, production 
recorded had reached to o. 1. million metric tonnes. However, low 
negative growth provinces include Gilan, Mazandaran, Sistan Charamahal. In 
all provinces production recorded was -0.9 percent -6.9 percent -9.9 percent 
-!.2 percent, 31.7 percent respectively. It is thus seen that four provinces 
have recorded a negative growth, while as the remaining provinces have 
shown positive growth in production. Among these positive growth re 
cordings the high positive growth was shown by Busher province during 
the period 1980-82, as compared to period 1978-80. Table l shows 
that the production during 1980-82 in all provinces had increased as com¬ 
pared to 1978-80. High growth was recorded in Boyer Ahmad during 
1980-82. In this province the production has shown an increase of 118. 
percent as compared to 1978-80. Same position has taken pace in 
Busher province. During 1978-82 there was increase of 161 percent as 
compared to 1978-80, when production recorded during that perio a 
gone to 0.08 million metric tonnes. On the other hand some provinces 
Ike Sistan, Charmahal, flam had shown decrease in production during 
U80-X2 as compared to the period 1978-80. In these provinces the produc¬ 
tion decreases to -9%-l,2 percent and -31 percent respectively. (Table 11). All 
these negative growth recording provinces lie towards southern poition of 
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While as provinces like Markazi, East & West Azarbyijan, Bakhtaran, 
Fars, Hamadan, Charmahal, Lorestan, Boyer Ahmad Busher, Hormozgan, 
have shown equal production (i. e 47 percent respectively) (Table II). 
On the other hand low category provinces like Khuzestan, Khorasan, Sistan 
Kurdistan, Ham, Zanjan, had contributed 35 percent in total areas and 
shared a production of 22 percent The medium category provinces inclu¬ 
ding Tehran, Mazandaran, Kerman have shown a production of 16 
percent of total production and had shared an area of 10 percent 
(Table II), Table II shows that high category provinces like Gilan and Esfahan 
have recorded 5 percent share to total area and production of 1 l percent 
respectively. Growth level indicate a different situation. The lowest growth 
recording provnices like Markazi, Mazandarm, Sistan, Ham, Hormozgan have 
covered an area of 15.69 percent while as the production recorded was 

19.24 percent The provinces like Khuzestan, Kurdistan, Charmahal have 
covered an area of 14.78 percent and had recorded production of 9.1 

percent respectively. It is thus obvious from growth level table that 
high area and high production was recorded by medium negative re¬ 
cording provinces like Tehran, Gilan, East Azarbyjan, Fars, Lorestan, and 
Yazad. 'Ikese provinces have shown an area of 26 percent and contributed 30 
percent of total production. Such growth of area and production has 
not been recorded by other category provinces. 

Growth in Pulses : 

It can be seen from table IV that during 1978-80 the average growth 
in production recorded in all the provinces of country had reached to 0.22 
million metric tonnes. Comparing this average growth with 1980-82 
period it can be seen from the table II that 0.39 million metric tonnes 
growth was recorded during 1980-82. 

It is thus obvious that there has been an increase in the average 
production during 1980-82 as compared to the period 1978-80. During 
1980-82 high growth in production was recorded in West Azarbayijan, 
Bakhtaran, East Azarbyijan, Khorasan and Fars. In all these provinces 
the growth in production had reached to 114,46,41,27,19 thousand metric 
tonnes respectively. Among these provinces the West Azarbyijan had shown 
an increase in production as compared to the period 1978-80 by 10 
percent while as the remaining periods have shown a decrease in pio- 
duction as compared to the period 1978-1980. Majority of these provinces 
during 1980-82 have shown an increase in production as compared to 
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the period 1978-80, but on the whole all the provinces have recorded less pro¬ 
duction in both the periods i. e. 1978-80 and 1980-82. The provinces as 
seen in table IV standing from Tehran to Gilan have shown an increase 
in production by 8 percent, 101 percent, 43 percent and by 36 
percent respectively, while as Sistan and Khuzestan have shown 
an increase in production by 16 percent and 38 percent respectively. 
On the other hand the provinces like Zanjan and Hormozgan as 
a whole have recorded a decrease in production of -42 percent and -32 
percent respectively. It can be summed up from the table that growth 
in production during 1980-82 was less than the period 1978-80. Some 
of these provinces have consistancy in the growth in pioduction 

in both the periods. The yield level table (v) shows, altogether a diffe 
rent position. It is seen from table (v) that high category provinces like 
west Azarbyijan, Hormozgan, Busher have contributed 29 percent in 
total production of pulses and have shared an area of about 12 percent 
while as high percent growth in production and area was lecorded b> 
provinces like Markazi, Bakhtaran, Khorasan, Hamadan, Lorestan, Ham 
and Zanjan. All these provinces have shared an area of about y percen 
of the total ar ea and contributd 31 percent to the total production 
The medium category provinces like Tehran, Mazandaran, East Azarbyijan, 
Khuzestan, Fars, Sistan, Yazad have contributed 24 percent in t e to a 
area and 23 percent in the total production of the pulses. The growt 
level table reveals a different picture. Lowest share of 6 percent to 
total area was recorded by Kurdestan, while as in negative category piovinces 
like East Azarbayjan, Fars, Kerman, Khorasan, Bakhtaran contn ute 
only 36 percent in the total production of the pulses an S1 ^ ie 

" f 38 percer ’ 1 ' Low ca,e ® ory provi "“ S ^"’area a„d V co,urZted 1.6 

shown an area of 13.3 percent in the total 

percent in total production. It can be summe up Iom Yield 

that the growth level has not kept pace with the yield lei. Y..eW 
category provinces have shown high yield almost in all provences while a 
growth level has not recorded a phenominal stability in van 
levels in different provinces of the countr). 

^ , • ij i i nf food°Tains is concerned high percent 

So far as the yield ^ ol 1 h ; ces Iike Markazi, East Azarbyijan 
area in production was recorded by P Boyer Ahmad; Busher and 

Bakhtaran, Fars, Hamadan, Lor ^ ^ , q ^ 

Hormozgen. All these provinces * production was recorded by 

also while as lowest share to t^ta perce P reveals a different 

Semnam and Yazad. On the othei hano g 
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situation. High percent growth level was recorded in provinces like Tehran, 
Gilan, East Azarbyijan, Fars, Lorestan and Yazad. The same provinces have 
also recorded a high share in percent area also. The low growth level 
in percent production on the other side was recorded by Kerman, 
Khorasan and Semnan provinces. 

Growth level of pulses are showing different picture as compared 
to that of foodgrains. The provinces showing high share in percent production 
of growth level are different than those of yield level provinces. 

It is thus seen from the above observations that there is a variation 
in the crop productivity in Iran. On analysing the levels of productivity 
it is observed that two third number of provinces of Iran experience 
a productivity below 1400 Kg/Hect, which indicate that existing level 
of crop productivity can be doubled or even tripled, if adequate provision 
of irrigation and optimal use of scientific know how are made in the 
crop production. The analysis further indicate that eastern provinces of 
Iian be given top priority for scientific know how. 

The study finally concludes that spatial distribution of crop pro¬ 
ductivity among provinces of Iran show neither rational nor uniform 
pattern. This state of disparity needs the attention of regional planners 

to make efforts for planning an optimal organisation of agriculture 
in Iran. 

Selected Biblography : 

(1) Agricultural Condition in Iran, Ministry of Agriculture, Theran, 1983. 

(2) Arab Economic Report, Central Union of Chambers of Commerce, 
Industry and Agriculture for Arab countries, Beirut, 1977. 

(3) F.A.O., Production year books (1979-83). 

(4) Dunn. E. S, Location of Agricultural Production. University of 
Florida press, 1954. 

(5) Gregor, H. F. Geography of Agriculture, Themes in Research, New 
Jersey, 1970. 
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TABLE I 


Food Grains: Growth in Area, Production & Yield 
Average Year (1978-80 and *1980-82) 


%age of Growth 


Provinces Area 

Tehran 34.32 

Markazi 82.04 

Gilan 1.10 

Mazandaran —0.11 

East Azarbyijan 18.49 

West Azarbyijan 29.15 

Bakharan —11.38 

Khuzastan — 2.38 

Faras 29.83 

Kerman 19.27 

Khorasan 8.29 

Esfahan — 8.33 

Sistan & Baluchestan 10.25 
Kurdistan 3.31 

Hamadan 1.87 

Charmahal Bkhtiyari —17.27 
Lorestan 27.53 

I lam 11.15 

Boyer Ahmad Kohgluyeh 56.07 
Busher 24.51 

Zanjan — 0.72 

Semnan 1-48 

Yazad 40.73 

Hormozgan 188.02 


Production 

Yield 

21.65 

— 10.31 

44.50 

—20.64 

—0.9 

1.12 

—6.93 

- 7.7 

14.02 

- 4.63 

85.74 

43.30 

44.05 

63.89 

15.39 

18.33 

29.25 

- 0.71 

21.39 

1.56 

3.04 

— 5.15 

12.99 

223.04 

• 9.94 

-18.95 

16.46 

12.96 

42.05 

38.66 

— 1.29 

19.17 

26.93 

- 0.96 

-31.73 

—38.34 

-118.67 

40.47 

161.81 

111.67 

27.84 

28.07 

9.74 

8.25 

37.77 

— 1.89 

147.55 

-14.38 


Source : Computed on the basis of Agricultural Condition in Iran 
Ministry of Agriculture, Tehran 1983, P. 71 78. 
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TABLE II 

Foodgrain Yield Level 


Yield 

Area 

%age to 

Production 

% to total 

Category 

Million 

total 

Milion 

Production 

Kg/hectere 

hacteres 

of Area 

Tonnes 


A. >2500 

0.46 

5.46 

1.24 

11.98 

B. 2000-2500 

0.075 

0.89 

0.16 

1.53 

C. 1500-2000 

0.9 

10.63 

1.7 

16.36 

D. 1000—1500 

4.04 

47.68 

4.9 

47.51 

E. <1000 

3.0 

35.34 

2.3 

22.62 

Total 

8.47 

100.00 

10.36 

100.00 

A. Gilan, Esfahan 

B. Semnan, Yazad 





C. Tehran, Mazandaran, Kerman 



D. Markazi, East 

Azarbyijan. 

West Azarbyijan, Bakhtaran. Fars, 

Hamadan, Charmahal, Lorestan, Boyer - Ahmad, Bushar, 

Hormozgan. 

E. Khuzestan, Khorasan, Sistan, 

Kurdistan, 

Ham, Zanjan. 



TABLE III 




Foodgrain Growth 

Level 


Yield 

Area 


Production 


(Category) 

Thousand 

%age of 

Thousand 

%age of 

(% Growth) 

Hacteres 

total Area 

Tonnes 

total 





Production 

A. Less than 10 

1.16 

13.7 

1.28 

12.33 

B. 10—20 

1.25 

14.78 

0.95 

9.16 

C. 20-30 

0.91 

10 8 

1.09 

10.55 

D. 30—40 

0.45 

5.28 

0.46 

4.50 

E. More than 40 

1.15 

13.57 

1.46 

14.21 

F. (-0) (-10) 

2.22 

26.2 

3.11 

30.01 

G. More than ( —i 

10) 1.33 

15.7 

2.00 

19.34 

Total 

8.47 

100.00 

10.36 

100.00 


A. Kerman, Khorasan, Semnan. 

B. Khuzcstan, Kurdistan, Charmahal. 

C. Esfahan, Zanjan. 

D. Hamadan. 

E. West Azarbyjan, Bakhtaran, Boyer-Ahmad, Busher. 

F. Tehran, Gilan, West Azarbyijan, Fars, Lorestan, Yazad. 

G. Markazi, Mazandaran, Sistan, Ilam, Hormozgan. 
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TABLE IV 


Pulses : Growth in Area Production & Yield 


1978-80 to 1980-82 
Unit: (1000 hect. / 1000 Tonnes) 


%age of Growth 


Provinces 

Area 

Tehran 

113.68 

Markazi 

344.86 

Gilan 

0.0 

Mazandaran 

137.02 

East Azarbyijan 

54.28 

West Azarbyijan 

64.50 

Bakhtaran 

189.55 

Khuzestan 

23.43 

Fa rs 

108.65 

Kerman 

-25.04 

Khorasan 

20.00 

Esfahan 

21.43 

Sistan & Baluchestan 

—68.93 

Kurdistan 

-33.18 

Hamadan 

41.14 

Charmahal Bakhtiyari 

10.36 

Lorestan 

—4.88 

Ham 

1.78 

Boyer Ahmad 

— 15.77 

Busher 

— 50.00 

Zanjan 

79.15 

Semnan 

-33.45 

Yazad 

-22.22 

Hormozgan 

28.57 


Source : Computed on the Basis of 
Ministry of Agriculture 1983, p. 71 78. 


Production 

Yield 

8.21 

—49.21 

101.62 

-54.72 

43.55 

42.39 

36.19 

-43.72 

52.48 

- 0.93 

840.41 

468.23 

176.85 

— 4.0 

7.30 

—13.28 

—93.30 

— 7.41 

—30.38 

— 7.18 

8.39 

— 9.70 

5.05 

— 13.38 

—18.33 

160.46 

— 6.97 

33.89 

11.75 

-21.10 

+ 15.53 

5.03 

—57.72 

—52.51 

—33.45 

—34.37 

-12.62 

3.60 

27.27 

153.26 

60.88 

-42.71 

11.45 

11.45 

—6,67 

20.00 

52.00 

—32.78 


Agricultural Condition in Iran, 
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TABLE V 

Pulses : Yield Level 


Yield 
Category 
kg. / hect. 

Area 

Thousand 

Hacteres 

%age of the 
total of Area 

Production 

Thousand 

Tonnes 

%age of the 
total of 

Production 

A. 2000 

39.0 

12.0 

115.3 

29.6 

B. 1500—2000 

5.0 

1.5 

8.3 

2.0 

C. 1250-1500 

41.2 

12.7 

58.4 

15.0 

D. 1000-1850 

78.0 

24.1 

87.4 

22.4 

E. 1000 

161.0 

49.7 

121.0 

31.0 

Total 

324.2 

100.0 

390.4 

100.0 


A. West Azarbyijan, Hormozgan, Busher. 

B. Kerman 

C. Gilan, Khorasan, Esfahan, Charmahal. Boyer Ahmad, Semnan. 

D. Tehran, Mazandaran, East Azarbyijan, Khuzestan, Fars, Sistan, Yazad. 

E. Markazi, Bakhtaran, Khorasan, Hamadan, Lorestan, Ilam, Zanjan. 


TABLE VI 

Pulses : Growth Level 


Area Production 

Yield Thousand %age of Total Thousand %age of total 

Category Hacteres Area Tonnes Production 

kg. / hect. 


A. Less than 10 

4.32 

13.3 

6.27 

1.6 

B. 10-20 

0,35 

0.11 

42.0 

10.77 

C. 20-30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

D. 30-40 

20.3 

6.28 

10.28 

2.63 

E. More than 40 

51.25 

15 8 

131.0 

33.53 

F. ( 0) ( 10) 

126.0 

38.8 

143'0 

36.64 

G. (-10) 

122.0 

37.6 

58.0 

14.83 

Total 

334.22 

100.00 

390.4 

100.0 


A. Charmahal, Boyer - Ahmad. 

B. Yazad. 

C. — 

D. Kurdistan. 

E. Gilan, West Azarbyijan, Sistan, Busher, Semnan. 

F. East Azarbyijan, Fars, Kerman, Khorasan, Bakhtaran. 

G. Tehran, Markazi, Mazandaran, Esfahan, Hamadan, Lorestan, Ilam, 
Khuzestan, Zanjan, Hormozgan. 
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ABSTRACTS 

AND 

REVIEWS 


Books, manuscripts and historical 
documents pertaining to Central Asia 
& Kashmir are invited for review. 
Abstracts of these may also qualify 
for inclusion in this Journal. 






TariMii ■ Kasira 

Anonymous 


Tarikhi Kasira available in Research Library of J&K State under 
acession No. 1626 contains 116 folios with 17 lines each. 

The author has concealed his identity aparantly for no reason. 
This copy was scribed in 1248 Hijri drawn from the Colophon 
The narration begins with the birth of Timur as the author puts it 

u A jl r*h 

(Folio 1 B.) s.’^l J’*" 

The author has provided the geaneology of Amir Timur down 
to Chingiz and his geaneology to Bozangar Khan. 

The last event recorded on folio No 166 b is about the foundation 
of a madrasah and Khanqah in 1041 Hijri by Khawaja Ahrar. 

The author while recording the significant political events thiows 
light on Socio-economic life as well. However, the narration with regard 
to cultural developments, establishments of madrasahs, construction of 
the Khanqahs and mosques, men of letters and their activities, life of the 
Ulema and the Sufis are the Central themes of this work. Due weightage 
has been given to other aspects of cultural activities like the educational 
system, architecture and Sufi thought. It also contains information about 
scientific exprimentation in the fields of astronomy, astrology and especially 
medicine. While expressing his ideas he has taken recourse to poetry, 
and as such there are fine specimen of the poetic literature. He has 
also quoted from several poets. The author has remained vigilant about 
the chronology. As a matter of fact it the theme of this compilation 
as the author records on the very first folio. 

The events of the sons and successors of Chingiz Khan in Persia, 
Central Asia, and China are also recorded. The manuscript is in ornate 
style and in fine Nasta liq. 

As per available information there is not any other copy available 
m the India Office Library, British Museum, Khuda Bakhash Library, 
Maulana Azad Library A.M.U. Aligiah. 


Ab. Majeed Matoo 









Tulifa-ul - W «*ra 


This manuscript is presumed to be the Persian version of the 
guide lines as laid down by Aristotle for the benifit of Alexander 
the great. There are many spurious works ascribed to Aristotle. One 
such work is the “World State” which frames the guidlines for great 
Alexanderian exploits. For the serious reader of the Aristotle, the book 

contains little which may be called Aristotetrian. 

v 

The present manuscript which, does not belong to any particular 
extant work of Aristotle reflects much of his wisdom and thought. 


The author who has either chosen to be anonymous or has been 
left out by the scriber of"the manuscript, claims outrightly the attention 
and interest of sultan Mahmood Ghaznavi for this work. He writes, 
“This epistle, known as Tuhfa-ul-Wuzra,” has been composed under the 
standing orders of Sultan Mahmood Ghaznavi. 

The manuscript consists of forty chapters comprising four sections each. 
All the chapters contain one or the other aspects of the st j^ c ™ ™“ ance 
ing attitude of a just king towards his subject, nee EOod 

against the social and economic offences, and charactens . 
administrater. 

A, the end of the chapter forty the -hpr 
of Justice, showing the requirement and charactvris ic 

The manuscript is available in J&K Research Library Srinag 
Accession No. 181/18. 


Gulshan Majeed 
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“In the year 89, (Lokik) in the shaka* year 1235 (Shahmira) 
slowly came into Kashmir. He came with his relatives and the King of 
Kashmir greatly favoured him by giving him salary, even as the Mango 
Tree favours to black Bees.” 

(Kings of Kashmir) Dutta. 
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“Dalacha, Commander of the Army of the great King Karmmasena 
at his time Dalacha destroyed innumerable Gods.** 
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Of the tree of misgovernment, Harshideva .the Turshka was the 
seedling Its flower was Dalacha, the Kina of. the Malachchhas.” 

(Dutta, Kings of Kashmir) 
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